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Froth the Watchmun of the South. 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 
ONO. VEL 


There is no more important event which occurs 

- in our world, than the new dirth of an immortal 
‘soul, Heirs to titles and estates, to kingdoms and 
‘ enspires are frequently born, and such events arc 
plazonei with + ing pomp, and celebrated by 
poets and orators, but What are al] theee honours 
“and possessions but the zewyaws of children, when 
compared with the inheritance and glory to which 
every child of God is born an heir. But this being 
_a birth from above, and all the blessings and privi- 
‘}eges ‘of the young heir, uf a hidden and spiritual 
‘Mature, the world around, cannot be expected to 
‘take a lively interest in the event. It is with the 
‘child of God as with the Saviour; “the world 
knoweth them notas it knew him not.” The night 
on which He was born, there was a great crowd of 
the descendants of David, collected from every part 
of the Holy land, where they were scattered abroad; 
but none of all these knew that a Saviour was born 
that night. Yet the angela celebrated the event 
in a truly celestial hymn, and announced the glad 
tidings to a company of simple shepherds, who 
were watching their flocks in the open field. So 
these celestial inhabitants the messengers of God, 
take a lively interest still in events, in which a 
gay and ungolly world, feel no concern. For 
“there-is joy iu heaven before the angels of God 
over one sinner that repenteti.” How they knuw 
certainly when a soul is bern to God, we need not 
inquire; for they have faculties and sources of 
kuowledge, unkiown tous. _We know that “ they 
are all ministering spirits to thein that shall be the 
heirs of salvation ;” but how they carry on_their 
ministry we cannot tell. If the evil spirit in- 
ject evil thoughts into our minds, why may not 
ne spirits suggest pious thoughts, or occasional- 
y ain sudden impressions for our warning, or 
‘chinge by some means the train of our thoughts! 
No doubt the devil soon learns the fact, when a 
sinner is converted unto God; for he has then lost 
a subject, and, prrhap=, no conversion ever takes 
place, which he does not use every effort to prevent. 
Bat to return to our subject. The implantation 
of spiritual life in a soul dead in sin, is an event, 
the consequences of which will neverend. When 
you plant an acorn and it grows, you expect not to 
see the maturity much less the end of the majestic 
oak, which will expand its bouglis, and strike deep- 
ly into the earth its roots. The fierce blast of cen- 
 turies of winters may beat upon it and agitate it; 
but it resists them all. Yet finally this majestic 
oak, and all its towering branches must fall. ‘l'rees 
die with old age as wellas men. But the plants of 
race shall ever live. Trey shall flourish in ever- 
asting verdure. ‘They will bear transplanting to 
another clime—to another world. They shall 
aradise of God. At 
such an hour one is born in unto God. Few 
know it—few care fur the event, or consider it of 
much importance. But, reader, this feeble germ— 


this incipient bud, will go on to grow and flourish 


for infinitely more years than there are sands upon 
the seashore. To dropthe figure. This renewed 
sou! will be seen and known among the saints in 
heaven, and assisting in the never ceasing songs of 
those who surround the throne of God and the 
‘Lamb millions of ages hereafter. Pure and holy 
shall it he—* without spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing.” Bright as an angel, and as free fiom 
mora! taint—but still distinguished from those hap- 
py beings, to whom they are equal, by singing a 
song in which they can never join—in wearing 
robes made white in the blood of the Lamb; and 
claiming a nearer kindred to the Son of God, than 
Gabriel himself. Can that event be of small mo- 
ment, which lays a foundation for immortal bliss! 
for ETERNAL Lire! 

Let us then patiently and impartially inquire in- 
to some of the circumstances and evidences of the 
new birth. And here I cannot but remark, that 
among all the preposterous notions which anew 
and crude theology, has p»ured forth so profusely, 
in our day, there is none more absurd, than that a 
dead sinner can beget new life in himself: the 
very idea of a man’s becoming his own father in 
the spiritual regeneration, is as unreasonable as 
such a supposition in relation to our first birth. 
Away with all such soul-destroying, God dishon- 
ouring sentiments. “ Who are born not of blood, 
nor of the wil! of man, nor of the will of the flesh, 
but of God”—* Born of the Spirit”—* And you 
hath HE quickened who were dead in trespasses 
and in sins.” But who can trace the work of the 
‘Spirit in this wonderful renovation? Can we tell 
how our bones and sinews were formed in our 
mother’s womb! Surely then there must be mys- 
tery in the second birth. As our Lord said to Nico- 
demus when discoursing on this very subject: “If 
I have told you earthly things and ye believe not, 
how shall ye believe if I tell you of heavenly 
things.” “The wind bloweth where it listeth and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh, or whither it goeth.” — 

There are doubtless great diversities in the ap- 

rances of the motions and actings of spiritual 
ife in its incipient stages. 

The agent the deadness of the sub- 
ject the. same—the instrument the same, and the 
nature of the effect the same, in every case. But, 
still, there are many differing circumstances, which 
cause a great variety in appearance and expres- 
sion; such as the degree of vigour in the princi- 
ple of life communicated. I know indeed, that 
there are some, who entertain the opinion, that the 
new creature as it comes from the hand of God, if 
I may so speak—is in al] respects identical or of 
equal value. But this is not the fact. There is 
as much difference in the original vigour of spirit- 
ual as of natural life. Now, who does not perceive, 
what a remarkable difference this will make in al! 
the actings and external exhibitions of this princi- 
ple. As in nature, some children as oon as born 
are active and vigorous and healthy; and let 
all around know quickly that they are alive and 
have etrong feeling too; whereas others come into 
the world, with so feeble a spark of life, that it can 
hardly be discerned whethe- they breathe, or have 
any pulsation in their heart and arteries; and 
when it is ascertained that they live, the principle 
of vitality isso weak, and surrounded with so many 
untoward circumstances and symptoms, that there 
is a small prospect of the infant a ee. 
Just so it is, in the new birth, some are brought at 
once into the clear light of day. They “came out 
of darkness into the marvellous light of the Gos- 

1.” «Old things have consequently passed 
away and all things have become new.” The 
change is most obvious and remarkable. They 
are as if introduced into a new world. ‘The Son of 
righteousness has risen upon them, w&hout an in- 
tervening cloud. Their perception of divine thinge 
is so new and so Clear, that they feel persuaded 
that they can convince others, and cause them to 
see and feel as they do, Indeed they wonder why 
they did not always see things in this light, and 
they do not know why others do not see them as 
they do. Such persons can no more doubt of their 


conversion than of their existence. Such a case 
was that of Saal of Tarsus. Such aleo was the 
case of Col. Gardiner. Now this bright day may 
be clouded over, or it may not. In the cise uf the 
two persons mentioned, there does not seem ever 
to have arisen a passing cloud fo create a doubt 
whether indeed they had been brought to enjoy the 
light of a heavenly day. But many a day which 
begins with an unclouded sun, is deformed by dark 
and lowering clouds, and even agitated with tre- 
mendous storms befure it closes. So it may be in 
the spiritual life. Some who commence their pil- 
grimage under the most favourable auspices, and 
seem to stand so firmly on the mount, that they are 
ready to say, “I shall never be moved.” Yet when 
their Lord hides his face they are soon troubled ; 
and may long walk in darkness, and enjoy no light 
of comfort. And commonly this change is brought 
about by our own spiritual pride and aaa (oN 


From the New York Observer. 
IF ANY MAN THIRST LET HIM COME UNTO 
ME AND DRINK. 

Some years ago I spent the summer at 
Springs. Standing, one day, by the fountain where 
the crowd gathered to drink health-giving water, I 
was forcibly reminded of these gracious words of 
our blessed Saviour, “If any man thirst, let him 
come unto me and drink.” 

Multitudes were pressing to obtain a draught of 
water. Every age, sex, and condition were repre- 
sented. The old tottered to the spring, and raised 
the glass with a trembling hand. The young stood 
there in the flower and beauty of youth with light 
hearts, and Jaughing eyes, and cheeks that blushed 
with health and happiness. The sick were su 
ported on the arms of friends, and as they ak, 
the sunken eye was lighted with the hope of re- 
turning life. Some were there from the far south, 
and sume from foreign shores; some rolled along 
in their splendid carriages, and some came leaning 
on a stafii A mixed multitude gathered, as the 
crowds of old around the pool of Bethesda. ; 

I thought again, If in some distant and almost in- 
accessible spot, a spring should be discovered whose 
waters possessed the power of conferring immor- 
tality, with the bloom of beauty and youth, the 
strength of manhood, and the wisdom of age, to all 
who should come and drink, what crowds would 
gather there, that they might taste and never die. 
How the news of the discovery would spread from 
city to city, from land to land! From every kind- 
red, and people and tongue under the whole hea- 
ven, they would come and take of the water of life 
freely. No expense of time or money would pre- 
vent millions from flying thither. 

Agrin the sound of a Saviour’s voice, with the 
tenderness of heaven in its tones of love, seem- 
ed to fall on the ear as it said, ** Whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him, shali 
never thirst: but it shall be in him a well of water 
springing up unto everlasting life.” This is the 
spring that confers immortality on those who drink. 

A daughter of Samaria came to draw water, and 
the Saviour of the world stood leaning on the well, 
He asked her for that water, of which if a man 
drink, he shall thirst again; but he offered water 
from the well of eternal life. Here at the Springs 
the sons and daughters of pleasure, or the children 
ofsurrow and care were coming to draw water, and 
1 longed to cry in their hearing, ‘‘ Ho! every one 
that thirsteth, come ye to the waters; and he that 
hath no money, come ye, buy and eat; yea, come 
buy wine and milk without money and without 
price.” 

These words of the prophet and those of the 
Saviour are figurative, but they are as full of 
meaning as they are of beauty. Dwell on them, 
dear reader, and admire then, for they are address- 
ed to thee, and happy shalt thou be, if thou dost 
yield to the sweet invitation, and drink and live 
for ever. 

_Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners. 
To make their salvation possible, he poured out his 
blood like water, and opened a fountain for the 
cleansing of sin. ‘That fountain he presents under 
the striking emblem of water, to show its cleansing 
power, its health-imnparting influence—its free- 
ness and inexhaustible abundance. For such as 
you he opened this fountain, and had his eye on 
just such sinners, when he cried, “If any man 
thiret, let him come unto me and drink.” 

It is a precious invitation. Heaven never sent 
a sweeter. Accept that invitation, and you will 
seccure, 

First, The pardon of your sins. You need par- 
don. You are a great sinner. This your con- 
science tells you. ‘This your Bible tells you. Your 
sins are more in number than the sands on the sea 
shore or the stars in heaven. ‘They are very 
great; committed against great light; you knew 

our duty, but did it not; committed against great 
uve; you knew the blessed Saviour died on the 
cross for poor sinners, but you slighted his dying 
blood and despised his bleeding love. You deserve 
to be punished for such sins. You will be punished 
unless you are pardoned. Christ Jesus, whom you 
have rejected, offers the pardon of your sins; and 

Secondly, Justification before God. The holy 
and inflexible law of Jehovah, whose penalty is 
eternal death, you have broken, and you must die 
unless another will die in your room. Jesus Christ 
offers to becowe the justifier of him who believes. 
He becomes his substitute. His sufferings under 
the law of God will be accepted in the stead of 
yours, if you will come and trust in him. Thus 
the law will be sustained, and the sinner saved. 
God can be just, and justify the ungodly who be- 
lieves. This is a simple plan—the gospel plan. It 
commends itself to you as the only plan by which 
you can be delivered from the curse of the Jaw. 
But beyond all this, if you come to Christ, he will 

rant 

Thirdly, The sanctification of your soul. When 
your past sins have been forgiven, the work of 
sanctification is begun, and only begun. Your 
heart is yet full of uncleanness. It is vile, and 
abominable, and offensive in the sight of God, Its 
desires are impure and rebellious, and wicked. And 
with such a heart you cannot be happy here and 
could not be happy inheaven. You must be made 
holy, or you caunot be made happy. Christ Jesus 
offers to make you holy. His bloodcleanseth from all 
sin. The redeemed in heaven were made white in 
the blood of the Lamb. Saul of Tarsus washed in 
that fountain. The vilest sinners that ever lived 
have come to Christ, and drinking of the water he, 
offers, have been sanctified and saved. 

“ The dying thief rejoiced to see 

That fountain in his day.” 
And though your heart may be viler than all the 
ag and murderers that ever came to church, 
sti 


“In him you may 

Wash all your guilt away.” 
Thus you will be pardoned, justified, sanctified ; 
and to these mercies will be added, 

Fourthly, Preparation for eternal life. Sin, when 
it is finished, bringeth forth death. You must be 
delivered from the power of sin, or lic down in eter- 
nal burnings. This is the second death. In its 
eternity of woe, it includes the wrath of an angry 
God, the torture of a guilty concience, the gnaw-. 
ing of the worm that never dies, and the torments 
of the fire that is never quenched. “ But God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have eternal life.” Jn Christ, then, is 
to be found deliverance from death. In hiin is eter- 
nal life. Come to the Saviour, and you may be 
clothed with unfading youth, raised to the enjoy- 
ment of God, and crowned with glory, and honour, 
and immortality. 

These blessings flow to those and those only who 
come to Christ, and when he stands and cries, “ If 
any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink,” 
he invites you to partake of these infinitely preci- 
ous gifts. 

There is no limit to this invitation, if any man 
thirst let him come. The fulness of the fountain 


justifies the unbounded offer. Millions have drank 
till their souls were satisfied. But the fountain is 


ome bts. 


| thirst any more; neither shall the eun light on 


can he recognize his own image in a sordid, sel- 


* 
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yet full. ‘The more is drawn, the pone the sup- 
ply. Jews and Gentiles, bond and free, are alike 
welcome. Come one, come all, and drink of the 
er! perha ou are young, a ’ 
thoughtlexs. in of You 
drink of the waters of this world’s pleasures, and 
are not satisfied. Amid the gayest scenes of life 
your soul is yet unblest. Come to Jesus! In Him 
there is b'iss the world knoweth not of. In His 
presence there is fulness of j»y ; at His right hand 
there are pleasures for evermore. 

Perhaps you are sick or sinking in years, and the 
world is fading and failing. In the Saviour's blood 
is the fountain of health and life. Here, where 
sickness, and infirmities, and pains, and trials beset 
your path, you would not wish to live always. Eter- 
nal life, in such a world as this, would scarcely be 
a blessing. But the life which this fountain gives 
is life in a better and brighter world. Drink of this 
and the disease of your soul, the malady of sin, will 
be healed, and you shail enter on the enjoyment of 
heaven. There, “the inhabitant shall not say, I 
am sick.” They shall hunger no more, neither 


them nor any heat. For the Lamb, which is in 
the midst of the throne, shal! feed them, and shall 
lead them unto living fountains of waters; and God 
shall wipe away all tears frm their eyes.” 

You may be a vile abandoned profligate ; but 
the chief of sinners, Jesus came to save. ‘The more, 
unworthy you feel yourself to be, the more willing: 
he is to have mercy. 


“ All the fitness he requireth 
Is to feel your need of him.” 

But mark one thing more. Although this offer 
is made so freely, and urged with so much love, it 
is addressed to those, and those only, who thirst. 
[f any man thirst let himcome. But let not this 
deter you. Have you no desire for the water of 
life? no desire to be pardoned and saved from hell, 
and raised to heaven. You have broken God's 
holy law, and are now sinking beneath its blight- 
ing curse. Just ready to perish, you behold the 
water of life presented, and have you no desire to 
drink. The Saviour offers it without money or 
price, and do you not desire to taste and live 

Yes, O sinner! I am assured you desire, you 
thirst. Accept the invitation without one moment’s 
delay. ‘To-morrow it may not be extended. You 
may not thirst if it is. 

Come, sinner, come—’tis mercy’s voice, 
The gracious call obcy ; 

Mercy invites to heavenly joys, 
And can you yet delay ? 


Dear Saviour! draw reluctant hearts; 
To thee let sinners fly, 

And take the bliss thy love imparts, 
And drink, and never die. 


From the Young Lady’s Home. 
SELF-DENIAL. 


The question is often asked by the young, How 
can I practise the duty ofself-denial? An enlight- 
ened conscience will alone lead to the ansv.er. ‘he 
endless differences in the condition and circumstan- 
ces of individuals, render itimpossible to offer rules 
that will be universally applicable. A sordid, sel- 
fish Christian! ‘This is an utter impossibility. 
The very foundation of the Christian character, is 
that love which is self-denying, self-sacrificing. A 
mother’s love, a mother’s self-denial, are often 
spolen of, as strong and wonderful—but this is a 
law of her nature; she cannot break it without be- 
coming, in the eyes of all beings, a monster. A 
selfish mother! Who does not burn with indigna- 
tion at the very idea. ‘The law of the Christian’s 
nature is love, and how can it exist where selfish- 
ness reigns! 

Can he, whose whole mortal pilgrimage was a 
series of self-denying labours, ending with the sa- 
crifice of his life upon the ignominieue crose— 


fish, grasping being, whose thoughts are bent upon 
the display of beauty, or wealth, and self-glorifi- 
cation. 

Not a single revolution of the earth takes place, 
without affording you many opportunities for self- 
denial. Vanity makes large demands upon your 
time and money ; examine how many things th : 
minister solely to her gratification you can strike 
off and make over to another account. 

It is very trying to you to be thought less intel- 
ligent, less generous, Jess worthy, than you really 
are; still more so, to be accused of what you are 
not guilty ; you may practise self-denial, by patient- 
ly leaving erroneous opinions to be rectified just 
when divine providence shal! afford you the oppor- 
tunity; by being contented without administering 
rebuke in any other way, than by becoming more 
worthy and more humble. The Lord of glory, 
adored by cherubim and seraphim, made himself, 
for your sake, a man of no reputation ; it is a smal] 
matter to deny yourself the praise of men, if there- 
by you become more assimilated to him in meek- 
ness and lowliness of heart. It is possible that 
pride is the very plague spot in your heart, which 
the chastening mercy of your Ileavenly Father is 
thus eradicating, that the beauty of holiness may 
be perfected. Love, peace, joy, cannot maintain 
their kindly companionship, where selfishness 
wields her tyrannic sceptre. 

The gratification of your own taste, the exhibi- 
tion of your accomplishments, and even your high- 
est intellectual pursuits, you may be called upon 
to sacrifice for the good of others. If there is 
unity of principle in your mind, these opportuni- 
ties, whenever they occur, will call into exercise 
Christian self-denial. It is not alone the great oc- 
casions of life, where heroic magnanimity that will 
dazzle every beholder can be shown, that will test 
the strength of your principles. “It is easier to 
die like a martyr, than to live like a Christian.” 
is easier to bestow a large amount of time and mo- 
ney upon a popular charity, cheered by the world’s 
applause, than to practise some silent, simple act 
of self-denial from day to day, for the good of a 
friend, for which perchance you receive nothing 
but blame froin that very friend. The mountain 
cataract daslies down the precipice with deafening 
roar, and sends up its iris-bedecked spray, exciting 
wonder and admiration, while the nameless little 
river pursues its noiseless way, imparting fresh- 
ness and beauty to over-hanging trees, and water- 
loving plants, till it loses itself in the larger stream 
which bears its tributary waters onward to the 
ocean. 


FULFILMENT OF PROPIIECY. 


The following remarkable reference to the pre- 
sent state of the Ottoman empire, as a signal fulfil- 
ment of prophecy, is etxracted from a_ correspon- 
dent of the Standard ;—*“ It is the opinion of the 
vast majority of commentators on prophecy that we 
are now living under the sixth vial, the sixth angel is 
now pouring out his vial upon that great river Eu- 
phrates, by which the Ottoman empire is symbo- 
lised, ‘and the waters thereof is drying up, that the 
way of the kings of the east may be prepared 
(Rev. xvi. 12.)—The drying up of a mighty river, 
exactly describes the —s away of the ‘l'urkish 
empire in the present day. I believe that the Ot- 
toman empire will be annihilated in 1872, which is 
‘a time, times, and a halt’ (Dan xii. 7.) or 1260 
years from 612, when the Mahomedan abomina- 
tion of desolation was publicly set up—* The second’ 
or Turkish * woe’ will then terminate, (Rev. xi. 14.) 
—At the same time I believe that the year 1844, 
which is only five years from the present time, will 
be a fatal year to Turkey.—It is the 1260th year 
from the Hegira, according to Mahomedan cal- 
culation.—It is remarkable that the 13th of June, 
1844, “ isan hour, a day,a month, and a year” (Rev. 
ix. 16.) or 392 years and 15 days from the 29h 
May, 1453, when the Turks took Constantinople. 
This renders it probable that the 13:h June, 1844, 
will be a fatal day for Turkey. It appears that 
the downfall of the Ottoman empire will be the 
signal for universal war, and will prepare the wa 
for the retarn of the Jews to their own lapd. 


‘| loving temper. 


United Service Gazette, 


_ We find the following sketch of this great man 
in an article on the * Duties of a Theologian,’ {fur- 
nished for the Biblical Repository, by Profeseor 
Park, of the Andover Institution : 

“ Edwards rose up after Calvin, and it were idle 
to speak his praise, while many of us are so ambi- 
tious to be called by his name. The style of think- 
ing among our divines is so far moddled after him, 
that his imperfections will suggest our own. And 
his failing was in too exclusive a regard to one 
portion of our sensibilities, He seemed to live 
apart from many of the innocent cravings and sym- 
pathies of his race. He learned early in life the 
great lessons of ininisterial dignity. His father, 
the venerable patriarch of Windsor, was fond of 
appearing in the full dress of a clergyman, wear- 
ing even in his parochial visits, a black gown, and 
soinetimes his clerical band. President Edwards 
himself, visited the people of his charge, and was 
inclined to withdraw from promiscuous intercourse. 
In his singularly modest letter to the Trustees of 
Nassau Hall, he says, “I have a constitution in 
many ts peculiarly umhappy, attended with 
flaccid solids, vapid, sizy, and scarce fluids, and a 
low tide of spirits; often occasioning a childish 
weakness, and contemptibleness of speech, pre- 
sence, and demeanor, with a disagreeable dulness 
and stiffness: much unfitting me for conversation, 
hut more especially for the government of a col- 
8 promisde possesst:d a rich imagination, and might 
have been one of the first poet= of his age, had he 
not chosen to be the first theologian ; but he speaks 
disparagingly of “elegance of language, and ex- 
ceilent style,” and says of some of his discourses, 
they were mostly written “at a time when the 
circainstances of the auditory they were preached 
to were enough to make a minister neglect, forget, 
and despise such ornaments as silinenees and 
modishness of sty!e and method.” He passed his 
iite in a still and sequestered valley; he resigned 
the salutary discipline of household care to his es- 
timable wife; when he entered his sitting room, 
his own children, it is said, were in the habit of 
rising up in token of their well-merited reverence ; 
he ate from a silver bow], while most of his par- 
ishioners were grateful for pewter, but he ate a 
spariag meal, and lived more like a spirit than a 

rtaker of flesh and blood. He was indeed hum- 

le as a little child before God, but he often went 
forth among men, not so much like a fellow-man, 
as like a vice-gerent of the great law-giver. When 
an opponent rose up com him, he bore and press- 
ed him down by the force of his amazing genius, 
and the still greater force of his honest and truth- 
His reply to Dr. Taylor, of Nor- 
wich, is ssid to have contributed, in connection 
with other sources of mortification, to hasten the 
death of that eminent writer. The remarkable 
confessions of Major Hawley will long remain a 
monument of the authority which President Ed- 
wards held over the conscience and fears of the 
most distinguished men. When he preached, it 
was as if one had been let down from heaven to 
sound one of the seven trumpets, after which seven 
thunders were to utter their voices. He rehearsed 
the threatenings of his sovereign as if he had 
some peculiar right, and, indeed, he had, to tell on 
whom they would fall. He stood in the pulpit 
with a head unmoved and a still hand, and what he 
had written he had written. But his hearers look- 
up, and the tears stole down their cheeks, and they 
shook like aspen-leaves, and on some occasions 
screamed aloud. Dr. Trumbull says, that when 
Mr. Edwards was preaching at Enfield, “ there was 
such a breathing of distress and weeping, that the 
preacher was obliged to speak to the people, and 
desire silence, that he might be heard.” A gen- 
tleman remarked to Dr. Dwight, that when in his 

outh he heard Mr. Edwards describe the day of 
judgment, he fully supposed that immediately at 
the close of the sermon, the Judge would descend, 
and the tinal separation take place. During the 
delivery of one of his most overwhelming discourses 
in the pulpit of a minister unused to such power, 
this minister is said to have forgotten himself so 
far, as to pull the preacher by the coat, and try to 
stay the torrentof such appalling eloquence, “ Mr. 
Edwards! Mr. Edwards! is not God a merciful 
being—is he not merciful ?” 


From Blunt's History of Elisha. 


RETIREMENT AND PRAYER. 


Elisha, having paid his visit to the school of the 
prophets at Jericho, wegt up thence unto Bethel, 
where was established another of these valuable 
seminaries ; his object, in all probability, to com- 
municate the translation of Elijah, and his own ap- 

intmeat as his successor, Having fulfilled his 
intention, the prophet withdrew to Carmel, a moun- 
tain in the tribe of Issachar, about fifty-six miles 
distant, situated close to the sea-shore, abounding 
as travellers tell, with vines and olives, and cover- 
ed with shady groves, and sweet-scented shrubs. 
This was once the favourite resort of Elijah: here 
he had miraculously consumed the burnt offering, 
and destroyed the prophets of Baal. Here, also, 
he had w-thdrawn, to pray for that rain, which, af- 
ter three years’ drought, in answer to his petitions, 
again refteshed the tace of the earth. Thither 
now did Elisha retire, that, amidst its solitudes, he 
might recruit his wearied spirit, and fit himself for 
the trying and difficult intercourse with kings _ nd 
princes, in which he was shortly to engage. Like 
our divine Saviour, Elisha prepared himself for the 
nore public and more ostensible portions of his 
ministry, by absolute solitude and the most se- 
cret intercourse with God. Had Elisha never re- 
tired to Mount Carmel, he would, in all probability, 
have been utterly useless in Samaria. 

“A ministry of power,” it has been well said, 
“ must be a ministry of prayer.”’” While the provi- 
dence of God directs the words spoken, it is the 
breath of prayer which fills its wings, and carries 
it to the heait of the hearer, “ quick and powerful, 
and sharpe than any two-edged sword.” 

It 1 may be allowed to speak practically upon 
this point, as one who for a series of years occu- 
pied a post—God only knows how unworthily and 
imperfectly—of the most incessant employment 
I would humbly and affectionately assure my 
younger brethren in the ministry, that unless there 
be a resolufeapportionment of a certain time every 
day, for entire seclusion and secret communing 
with God, and private devotional dwelling upon 
his Holy Word, not with a view to others, but for 
the improvement of ourselves, there never can be 
muci of real aud spiritual nourishment in our min- 
istry, or much of unction in our ministrations, or 
much of Christ in our souls. 

And, brethren, is not this great duty of tempo- 
rary abstraction equally necessary to yourselves? 
The fault of many professing Christians, in our day 
is, that they live too much in public. We do not 
mean that they are dissipated, or particularly world- 
ly in their habits and associations, although this is 
true alas! of some, but that the work of the heart 
is postponed to the work of the head and the hands; 
committees, schools, charitable occupy 
the time, and fill the thoughts, while solitude, and 
especially a devotional solitude, is a thing almost 
unknown. Half the errors of the present day may 
probably be traced to this source ; the facility with 
which Christians are carried away by every wind 
of doctrine, the low standard of personal holiness, 
the small amount of self-denying charity ; for these, 
and such as these, brethren, there is no remedy 
but waiking, like Enoch, very closely with God. 


and impoverish the soul. ‘The joys of the Spirit 
ennoble and enrich it.—Cecil. 


IMPEDIMENTS TO MISSIONS. 
Extracted from Rev, John Foster's Missionary 
Sermon. 


| _ When we mention the love of money, as ano- 
ther chief prevention of the required assistance to 
our Cause, we may seem to be naming a thing not 
more specifically adverse to this than to any and 
every other beneficent design. A second thought, 
however, may suggest to you a certain peculiarity 
_of circumstances in the resistance of this bud pas- 
sion, to the claims of a scheme for converting hea- 
thens. By eminence among the vices which may 
‘prevail where the true God is not unknown, this 
| of covetousness is denominated, in the word of that 
God—Idolatry. Now, as it is peculiarly against 
idolatry that the design in question is aimed, the 
repugnance sliown to it by covetousness, may be 
considered as on the principle of an identity of na- 
ture with itsenemy. One idolater seems to take 
up the interest of all idvlaters, as if desirous to 
profit by the warning—that if Satan be divided 
against himself, his kingdom cannot stand. Or ra- 
ther, it is instinctively, that this community of in- 
terest is maintained, and without being fully 
aware: for the°unhappy mortal, while reading or 
hearing how millions of people adore shapes of 
clay or wood, of stone or metal, of silver or gold, 
shall express his wonder how rational creatures 
can be so besotted; shall raise his eyes to heaven 
in astonishment, that the Almighty should permit 
such alienation of understanding, such dominion of 
the wicked spirit; and there is no voice to speak 
in alarm to his conscience—Thou art the man! 


As this unhappy man may very possibly bea 
frequenter of our religious assemblies, and even a 
pretender to personal religion, he is solicited in the 
name of Jesus Christ, to bring forth something 
from his store in.aid of the onal cause. He refu- 
ses, perhaps, or, much more probably, just saves 
the appearance and irksomeness of formally doing 
that, by contributing what is immeasurably below 
all fair proportion to his means; what is in such 
disproportion to them, that a general standard ta- 
ken from it, would reduce the contributions of 
very many other persons to a fraction of the small- 
est denomination of our money, and would very 
shortly break up the mechanism of human opera- 
tion for prosecuting a generous design; throwing 
it directly on Providence and miracle, with a ben- 
ediction perhaps uttered by this man (for he will 
be as liberal of cant as parsimonious of gold,) on 
the all-sufficiency of that last resource. Yes, God 
shall have the glory of the salvation of the hea- 
then, while he is happy to have secured the more 
important point—the saving of his money. 

How much it were to be wished, that the fatui- 
ty which this vice inflicts on the faculty which 
should judge it, (herein bearing one of the most 
striking characteristics of idulatry,) did not disa- 
ble the man to take an honest account of the man- 
ner in which it has its strong hold on his mind. 
If, when his eyes and thoughts are fixed upon this 
pelf, regarded as brought into the question of go- 
ing to promote the worship of Gud in Asia, or 
staying to be itself worshipped, he should clearly 
feel that he detains it from fervent affection to it 
as an absolute good, he would be smitten with hor. 
ror to find his soul making such an object its su- 
preme good, for supreme it plainly is, when thus 
preferred to the cause of God, and therefore to 
God himself. 

But perhaps he thinks his motive regards the 
prospects of his family. Perhaps he has a favour- 
ite, or an only son, for whom he destines with the 
rest of his treasure, that portion which God is de- 
mending. In due time that son will be put in pos- 
session by his father’s death, and will be so much 
the richer for that portion. That this wealth will 
remain long in his hands, a prosperous and undi- 
minished ion, is not, perhaps, very probable, 
when we recollect what has been seen of the heirs 
of misers. But let us suppose that it will; and 
suppose, too, that the son will be a man of sensi- 
bility and deep reflection; then his property will 
often remind him of his departed father. And with 
what emotions? ‘This, he will say to himself, was 
my father’s god. He did indeed think much of me, 
and of securing for me an advan'ageous condition 
in life; and Lam not ungrateful for hiscares. He 
professed, also, not to be unconcerned for the inte- 
rests of his own soul, and the cause of the Saviour 
of the world. But, alas! it presses on me with ir- 
resistible evidence, that the love of money had a 
power in his heart predominant over al] other inter- 
ests. It cannot be effaced from my memory, that 
I have often observed the strong marks of repug- 
nance, and impatience, and ingenuity of evasion, 
and acuteness to discover or invent objections to 
the matter proposed to lim, however high its 
claims, if those claims sought to touch his money, 
which he contemplated, and guarded, and aug- 
mented with a devotedness of soul quite religious. 
But whither can a sou] be gone that has sucha re- 
ligion? Would he that acquired and guarded even 
against the demands of God, these possessions for 
me, and who, is thinking of them now, as certain- 
ly as 1 am thinking of them, Oh! would he, if he 
could speak to me, while I am pleasing myself that 
they are mine, tell me that they are the price of 
my father’s soul ? 


If the rich man in the parable (that parable be- 
ing regarded for a moment as literal fact,) might 
have been permitted to send a message to his rela- 
tives on earth, what might we imagine as the first 
thing which the anguish of his spirit would have 
uttered in such a message ! 

Would it not have been an emphatic expression 
of the sufferings which the wealth he had adored 
inflicted on him now, as if it ministered incessant 
fuel to those fires? Would he not have breathed 
out an earnest entreaty that it might not remain in 
that entireness in which it bad been his idol; as if 
an alleviation might in some way arise from js be- 
ing in any other state and use, than that in which 
he had sacrificed his soul to it? Send away some 
of that accumulation ; give some of it to the cause 
of God, if me will accept what has been made an 
abomination by being put in his stead: Send some 
of it away, if it be but in pity to him, of whom you 
surely cannot help sometimes thinking while you 
are enjoying it. Can you, in your pleasures and 
pride, escape the bitter thought, that for every 
gratification, which that wealth administers to you, 
it inflicts an unutterable pang on him by whose 
death it has become yours, and by whose perdition 
it is so much? 

How different the reflections of those inheritors 
who feel in what they do not possess, a delightful 
recognition of the character of their departed rela- 
tives; who feel that they possess 80 much the less 
than they might have done, because those relatives 
have alienated to them apg of what was sa- 
cred to God and to charity ; and who can compre- 
hend and spprove the princip'e of that calculation 
of their pious predecessurs, which accounted it 
even one of the best provisions for their heirs, to 
dedicate a portion of their property to God. How 
different, therefore, the feelings of a descendant of 
such a person, as that late most excellest Christian 
and Philanthropist of your city, whose name* the 
present topic has probably recalled to the minds of 


most in this assembly. 


~ #«Reynold’s.” The sermon was preached at Bristol. 


DR. WITHERSPOON. 


At acertain time he gave out politeness, as a 
theme for discussion, to one of the classes in col- 
lege. The students were highly delighted with 
the subject, and discovered much ability and inge- 
nuity in treating it. They read their dissertations, 
and expected he would, as vsual, comment on their 
productions, examine the various opinions and ar- 
guments at length, and give his own judgment 
with his reason for it. They were, however, much 
surprised to hear him say he had but a single re- 
mark to make, and that would be barely a defini- 


tion of the term. Politeness, said he, is real kind- | 
xpressed. 


ness, ki 


AFFECTING INCIDENT. 


The following affecting incident shows that the 
religion of the Bible rests its evidence as much 
upon the testimony of the Aeert as upon the dic- 


tates of the understanding. The wise may reeson, 
the skeptic may doubt, and the infidel may scoff, 


and each respectively may plume himself upon bis 
fancied superiority of understanding and keenness 
of mental acumen, yet the pride of reasoning is 
laid prostrate in the dust before the unsophisticated 
workings of the feeling heart. ‘The adaptation of 
the system of truth revealed by the el to the 
otherwise unsatisfied cravings of our fallen huma- 
nity is often felt by him mot mental faculties 
may ge incapable of pursuing the short- 
est train of reasoning, or of comparing a few 
very simple ideas: Thus does choose “ the 
foolish things of this world to confound the things 
that are wise,” - 

_ The incident occurred at the farm of Abingdon, 
in the parish of Crawford-John, Scotland, and must 
have been well nigh a century from the present 
day. It was then, as it is in greater or less degree 
still, the practice among the farmers occasionally 
to lodge the way-faring poor, and as the farmers’ 
accommodation is frequently but small, and the 
characters of such randum guests sometimes doubt- 
ful, they are furnished with blankets and straw in 
some of the adjacent outhouses, where, neverthe- 
less, they are very comfortably sheltered. It was 
in the ares of this species of generous hospi- 
tality that the character of the humble subject of it 
was revealed to view. 

Says the narrator to his brother, “I remember 
an anecdote of my mother’s which Sir Walrer 
Scott would have valued :—A poor wandcring sim- 
pleton or idiot came to her father’s house one win- 
ter evening and sat by the kitchen fire. It wassoon 
noticed that he was unwell. On beng asked * What 
ailed him ? his reply was, ‘Im unco cauld.’ Af- 
ter giving him warm gruel, he was put to a com- 
fortable bed in the kiln. At a late hour one of the 
maid servants came in, saying that ‘The poor 
thing in the kiln was aye muttering and speaking 
to himsel.’” My mother and others went to listen, 
when they distinctly overheard him repeating over 
and over again the following bit of rhyme: 


Three o’ Ane, 
And Ane o’ Three: 
And Ane o’ Three 
Will save me. 


“ The next morning dawned, but the soul of the 
poor wanderer had gone to the bosom of that ‘ Ane 
o’ Three’ whose mercy he had so aflectingly sup- 
plicated. My mother,” the relator adds, * could 
not relate the anecdote with dry eyes.” 

Is there not in the simple language of this poor 
wanderer the distinct recognition of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and of the mediatosial work of the 
Saviour, together with his divinity as that “ Ane 
o’ Three” to whom the unsophisticated soul com- 
mitted itself, in full confidence that, in its own 
appropriating language, he “ will saveme?” Such 
a testimony—the testimony of the heart—is worth 
a thousand arguments put forth in the pride of 
reasoning, and addressed exclusively to the under- 
standing. It affectingly reminds usof the Saviour’s 
striking language, “] thank thee, O Father, Lord 
of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and hast reveal- 
ed them unto babes. Even so, Father; for so it 
seemed good in thy sight.” 

Monranva. 
VK 


A HINT TO DESPONDING MINISTERS. 


A certain minister who had been very successful 
in his labours in the gospel vineyard, at length 
saw but very little fruit attending his ministrations. 
To be useless, he could not bear—his soul was 
bowed down under the discouraging prospects 
around him. Nothing on earth was so glowmy to 
him, as a spiritual dearth ; for he had been used to 
showers of reformation and mercy, and nothing 
else could satisfy his mind. Seeing no outpouring 
of the Spirit, no sinners converted under his preach- 
ing for some time, his soul was beset with despond- 
ing and melancholy fears. 

Vhile thus exercised, he dreamed a gentleman 
hired him to work for him, and the price of his la- 
bour, per day, was stipulated. On inquiring what 
his employer would have him go about, he was in- 
formed he must go and hammer a certian rock to 
pieces. “ That,” he replied, “ will do no good ; 
for the rock is large and hard, | could never 
break it to pieces.” “ That is nothing to you,” 
said the gentleman, “ follow my direction, and I 
will pay you your wages.” : 

The labourer then went to work; and though it 
appeared an endless, and therefore useless task, he 
laboured with diligence and patience for the sake 
of his wages. After awhile, contrary to all his 
calculations, the mountainous rock broke~ into 
shivers, 

The minister saw that the dream contained in- 
struction tor him; he felt the reproof, resumed 
courage, and was again blessed with seeing the 
rocky hearts of many of his hearers broken by the 
hammer of God’s word. 


From the Wesleyan Journal. 
SHORT ADDRESS ISTER TO HIM. 


Would you be a useful minister, strive rather to 
be good than great. Keep down great I, for he 
will be found a troublesome guest, and one that will 
throw an insurmountable barrier in the way of your- 
self, and your usefulness to the souls of your fellow- 
men. ‘The inquiry is ofien made; why ain I not 
more useful !—May it not be that self has too much 
to do, in all that is done for Christ? Is he not of- 
ten, first, in thy study, in the choice of a text, in 
the structure of thy thoughts, in the pastoral visit 
in the sacred desk, and in all thy communications 
with thy fellow men. ‘There is an attempt to do, 
and be something, which smells so rank of self, as 
to put thy Saviour in the shade, and thereby tode- 
stroy thy usefulness, Self should be in the dust, 
and Christ should be “ all in all.” 

Dr. Payson-seeins to have touched the string, 
when writing to a young clergyman he says: 
* Some time since, I took up a little work purport- 
ing to be the lives of sundry characters, as related 
by themselves. Two of those characters agreed 
in remarking, that they were never happy until 
they had ceased striving to be great men. This re- 
mark struck me, as you know the most simple re- 
marks will strike us, when heaven p'eases, It oc- 
curred to me at once, that most of my sorrows 
and sufferings were occasioned by an unwilling- 
ness to be the nothing which I am, and by conse- 
quent struggles to be something. 1 saw ifI would 
but cease struggling, and consent to be any thing, 
or nothing, just as God pleases, I might be happy : 
you will think it strange that I mention this as a 
new discovery. In one sense, it was not new—I 
have known it for years. But I now saw it in a 
new light. My heart saw it, and consented to it: 
and Iam comparatively happy. My dear brother, 
if you can give up all desire to be great, and feel _ 
heartily willing to be nothing, you will be happy 
too.” 


Ah! is there not experience touched here that 
will be profizable to thyself, if heartily consented 
to,and practised? It was a lovely trait in thy Sa- 
viour that “ he went about a .” Let then 
your highest aim be, to imitate him who lived thy 
example, as well as died thy sacrifice. Be good 
rather than great, 


A sweet assurance of pardon, a comfortable per- 
suasion of our reconciliation with God, an estab- 
lished hope of eternal glory through Jesus Christ ; 
these will be operative in the soul, as “a torch in 
the sheaf.” These will enkindle love, and increase 
watchfulness ; these will beget the true humility 
of minid, and work an unfeigned abhorrence of 
sin.— Hervey’s Theron and Aspasio, 
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s Never expect much of the joy of the Holy 
Ghost if your heart and mind be occupied in the 
enjoyment of sense. ‘I'he joy of the Spirit is a 
i delicate sacred deposit, and must be kept in a pure 
casket. An unholy breath will dim its lustre and 
fade its freshness. The joys of sense, even the 
| most lawful of them, are agitating, tumultuous, 
and unsatisfactory. The joy of the Spirit is calimn- 
| ing, modest, strengthening, elevating, and satisfy- 
ing. The joysof sense, at the best, enervate, lower, 
> 
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Three Dollars if paid within six months, or 
Te Dollare and Fifty Cenis in advance. 


Presents Surras.z ror THE Szason.—All the 
books published by the Board of Publication, can 
be had bound in sets to match, or single copies, in 
a variety of plein, fancy, and extra morocco and gilt 
bindings. Also the approved edition of the Psalms 
and Hymns; Bayard on the Sacrament, together 
with an assortment of splendid English and Ameri- 
can Annuals, Pocket Bibles, &c., of Wm. 8. Mar- 
tien, corner of Seventh and George streets, Phila- 


Boarp or Pusuication.—The Board, since 
our last notice, have published the Life of 
John Knox, the Scottish Reformer, and the 
Life of Captain James Wilson, commander of the 
missionary ship Duff The new Edition of the 
Confession of Faith, stereotyped for the Board, 
will be ready for delivery about the first of Janu- 
ary. The Board have now in press Dr. Henry’s 
Letters to Anxious Inquirers, (with a Portrait,) 
Baxter’s Reformed Pastor, an abridgment of Ste- 
venson on the Offices of Christ, and A Precept, 
Promise, and Prayer for every day in the year. A 
new edition of Boston’s Four-fold State will soon 
be commenced, and various other valuable books. 


- AmEricanisms.—The selected article with this 
title, inserted in our last number, and which has 
called forth the just strictures of “ Black Letter,” 
was copied by us, title and all, as we found it, 
without pretending to endorse the views of the au- 
thor. Many of the alledged Americanisms we 
had never before heard, and we presumed they 
were confined to New England. Many of them 
are vulgarisms, and should not have been placed 
under the head of Americanisms. The cant phrases 
of the illiterate and vulgar, should never bear a 
national title ; otherwise England would be charg- 
ed with the slang of its rogues, and lose its literary 
authority. 

Americanisms, properly speaking, are words or 
expressions, used ina peculiar manner, unauthori- 
zed by the best standards, and which have a gene~ 
ral currency in our country. The peculiar use of 
some words and phrases, known only in the 
South, in the East, or in the West, can with no 
more justice be called the peculiarities of Ameri- 
cans, than the unintelligible jargon of the differ- 
ent shires of England can be called the peculiari- 
ties of the English. 

We should be pleased if our correspondent, who 
is well qualified for the work, would direct his at- 
tention to the compilation of the isms of our coun- 
try, under their proper divisions of Easternisms, 
Southernisms, &c., as well as a catalogue of pure 
Americanisms. The advantage of such a work, 
properly executed, would be manifest in arresting 
an evil always on the increase, and protecting the 
“ English undefiled.” Many of the peculiarities, 
which to those unacquainted with them, appear so 
ludicrous, are used unconsciously by many, who 
only need to be reminded of them, in order to 
abandon them. 


ProresTaNtT AND Heratp.—This Presbyterian 
paper, which was formerly under the joint super- 
vision of the Rev. Messrs. W. L. Breckinridge 
and N.L. Rice, will hereafter be under the sole 
editorial management of the latter, who has been 
long known to the Presbyterian Church, as a ju- 
dicious and forcible writer. 7 


Braticat Rerertory.—lIn reply to numerous 
inquiries, we would state that remittances of mo- 
ney, and all communications relating to the publi- 
cation of the above work are to be made, in fu- 


‘ture, to Rev. M. B. Hope, No. 29 Sansom, street, 


Philadelphia. 


Reticion 1n Battimore.—By letters from Balti- 
more, we learn that a highly gratifying state of re- 
ligious feeling pervades many of the churches in 
that city. We notice the circumstance with the 
view of enlisting the prayers of Christians in be- 
half of the labours of the ministry in that place. 
And let not our other large cities, which may be 
made either fountains of life or death to a large 
portion of the country, be forgotten in the inter- 
cessions of the saints. 


Tae Puysician anp Patient.—The man that 
is attacked by disease, will often say to his physi- 
cian, ** I am sick ; I know not what is the matter 
with me, but I have sent for you to give me re- 
lief.” The patient may be very ignorant of the 
structure of his body, and of the distinctive symp- 
toms of disease ; he may know little of the best 
remedies, and the mode of their application ; but 
he is very sensible of his illness, for he feels it; 
he may be persuaded too, of the necessity of com- 
batting it by proper medical means; he sends, 
therefore, for the physician, in whose knowledge 
and skill he has confidence, and he places himself 
passively under his care, and strictly adheres to 
his prescriptions. Just so ought it to be with 
those who are labouring under spiritual diseases. 
‘The sinner suffers under the disease of sin; it is a 
dreadful malady, and its tendency is fata!; but 
however ignorant he may be of the nature of the 
soul, or the best remedy to apply for the cure of 
its disease, if he will only call for the great Phy- 
sician, and acknowledge his own ignorance, and 
put himself passively into his hands, confiding in 
his skill, and following his prescriptions, there will 
be no danger of a fatal result. And will not the 
sinner do it? Will he trust the life of his body 
to a fellow man, whose skill may, as it often does, 
fail to ward off death; and will he not trust his 
soul for cure, to the Redeemer, who knows all its 
diseases ; who has power toremove them, and whose 
prescriptions have never yet failed! Try him sin- 
ner; he has healed many, and he will be thy 
healer. 


Cuurom in Arrica.—We acknowledge with 
pleasure, the following sums for the Presbyterian 
church in Monrovia: 


From several individuals, - - ~- $500 
Mrs. Jenkins, - - 1000 
“A Fr iend,”’ e 5 00 
Mre Ann Fryer, Norwich,N.Y. - - 1 50 
Miss Dimmick, do. 50 
Mrs. Laura Milnor,* do. 
$28 00 

Received before, 80 00 

$108 00 


® Sent also $1 for Semi.Centenary Fund. 


THE PRES 


To se 1n Eaanest.—Earnesiness indicates a | who is content with his lot; who loves Christ and 


state of mind and feeling, which is sufficiently 


is always ready to speak a word for him; who 


well understood without a definifios. 1: impliesj neglects none of his limited. means to extend the 


@ consciousness of the importance of sowe particu- 
lar object, and a strong determingtion to pursue it, 
disregarding or overpowering all those obstacles 
which are formidable to weak and irresolute minds. 
This intensity of feeling, when properly control- 
led by the judgment, very materially assists the 
success of any project. It is the ardour of the 
successful student, the ambilion of the successful 
soldier or statesman, the enterprise of the succeas- 
ful merchant, and the enthusiasm of the successful 
painter and sculptor. In religion it finds its true 
province and noble reward. If our interest should 
be awakened in proportion to the magnitude of the 
subject which excites it, nothing deserves a deeper 
and more absorbed interest, than the religion of the 
Gospel, which presents itself to our mind, accom- 
panied by its divine credentials, as the way to eter- 
nal life. It is not a collection of oriental legends, 
to amuse; or a cunningly devised fable, to de- 
ceive, but a veritable revelation from God, disclos- 
ing life and immortality. It professes te teach 
that truth, of all others, to us the most important, 
how a polluted and ruined sinner, may secure a 
title to the endless joys of the heavenly world. 
This surely is an object, with which the pursuits 
of time and sense can bear no comparison. There 
must be an infinite disparity of interest between 
that which concerns our well-being for a few years, 
and that which will give a direction to our future, 
unalterable, and eternal destiny. Reason admits 
this, and yet the practice of the majority of men 
denies it. A little observation of the world will 
convince us that while men display no deficiency 
in earnestness of feeling, it is sadly misdirected, 
by being spent on objects, if not absolutely worth- 
less, at least of temporary interest. The bustle, 
the eagerness, the enterprise, and the ambition of 
the mass of mankind revolve in a very limited cir- 
cle, and are expended on objects which perish in 
the using. Beyond the horizon of the world they 
never extend their thoughts; eternity and its re- 
alities are unthought of and unheeded. Grovelling 
pursuits, unworthy occupation for an immortal 
mind! | 

It was not certainly for this we were created. 
Every thing which characterizes man as superior 
to all the other works of this lower creation, indi- 
cates for him a loftier destiny. He is to outlive 
the visible creation around him; the spirit which 
dwells within him assures him of this; and the 
divine revelation assures him that this eternal ex- 
istence is to be in blessedness or woe. This truth, 
however, momentous as it is, has but very little 
general influence. ‘Thousands hear it with apathy, 
for one who listens with interested attention; and 
while the former labour for the things which perish, 
few comparatively strive to enter in at the strait 
gate. If there be any truth in religion, it is un- 
questionably one of its revelations, that no one can 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, who does not 
keep his eye steadfastly fixed on it, who has not 
his heart warmed by the prospect of it, and who 
does not make it the principal object of his life to 
reach it. Whatever may be the false and delusive 
opinions of the world on the subject, the Bible, 
which is the only infallible guide in this matter, 
representa the necessity of much vigilance and ex- 
ertion, much self-denial and prayer, many strug- 
gles and contests, before we can finish our course 
with joy and lay hold of the crown of life. Those 
who are sensible of no higher object than the ac- 
cumulation of worldly wealth, or the attainment of 
carnal gratifications and who spend their days and 
their years in their pursuit, will find themselves 
miserably mistaken, if they expect heaven at last. 
What a man labours for, that alone can he hope 
to obtain. It would be folly in a merchant to ex- 
pect his ships to return to him freighted with the 
riches of the Indies, if he should keep them lying 
in inactivity at his wharves; and nota particle less 
foolish is the expectation of heavenly riches if we 
use no adequate exertion for their attainment. 
Piety towards God, is and must be the first and 
principal thing with every one who will take his 
place at the right hand of God; and he that diere- 
gards it altogether, or even attempts to make it a 
subordinate thing in his attention, will in despite 
of all the self-flatteries he may use, find himself 
inevitably thrust out from the kingdom of heaven. 
Not only will those who are avowedly of the 
world fall far short of final salvation, but multi- 
tudes whose religion consists merely in profession. 
The line which now divides the visible Church 
from the world, is not that which will finally sepa- 
rate the saved from the lost. The Church below 
is not a perfect type of that above; many who ob- 
tain a place in the former, will never secure an en- 
trance into the latter. Fallible men may easily 
be deceived in judging of the characters of those 
they admit into the one, but an omniscient God is 
to judge of the qualifications which wil] entitle to 
a place in the other. Many eat and drink in the 
presence of Christ, and some alas! even prophesy 
in his name, who shall not be recognized in the 
last day in any other character than that of workers 
of iniquity. Many name the name of Christ who 
do nothing more; they are as much absorbed in 
the world as ever; they take as little interest in 
the concerns of Christ’s kingdom as before their 
nominal profession; they show not by their devo- 
tional feelings and the fruits of piety, that they 
have set out on the heavenly pilgrimage—io a 
word, they are not in earnest in religion, and how 
can they promise themselves its glorious rewards. 
All who wish to avoid the shipwreck of the soul, 
should regard religion, true personal religion, as 
that to which above all other things, the direction 
is applicable, ** what thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might.” 


Onscure Curistians.—This is often used as a 
designation of Christians in humble life, but the 
propriety of the application may well be question- 
ed. Obscurity is opposed to light, and an obscure 
Christian is one whose light is not apparent, 
whether he occupies the higher or lower walks of 
life. One who is a subject of divine grace, and 
who has partaken largely of the spirit of his Mas- 
ter, is as a city set ona hill which cannot be hid. 
Whether he be poor or rich, noble or ignoble, the 
resident of a palace or a cottage, his light must 
shine, and he cannot be obscure. ‘I'he noblest ex- 
amples of piety have often been observed among 
the poor and despised of this world; and on the 
contrary, some, who, from external advantages, oc- 
cupy prominent places in the Church, are obscure, 
so far as fervent piety and a holy example are con- 
cerned. Those constitute the brightest lights ia the 
Church, who learn most thoroughly the will of 
Christ and perform it best; and not those, who as- 
sume an outward appearance of zeal, and are able 
to make the most ostentatious benefactions. Im- 
agine a Christian in a cottage, who obtains his 
daily bread by the sweat of his brow; who is de- 
vout in his worship of God; whose Bible is his 
dearest companion; who is strictly honest; who 
is patient under suffering; meek under injury; 


kingdom of his Redeemer; can such an one be ob- 
scure? It isimpossible. His light shines; some 
must see it; it must have its effect,and Christ will 
be glorified by it. On the other hand it imposes 
2 fearful responsibility on an individual who bears 
the Christian name, and who withal possesses ta- 
lents, learning, wealth, influence, and commanding 
station, or any of these, and yet does not let his 
light shine proportionably. It is easier to account 
fcr one talent well improved, than for ten neglect- 
ed, and we need scarcely say that the possesyor of 
the former will stand higher in the esteem of God 
here, and secure a more glorious place in his favour 
hereafter, than the latter. 


Oxrorp Tracts.—The spirit pervading these 
tracts has, contrary to our hope, infected a portion 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of this coun- 
try; and although it has met with determined op- 
position from another portion, there is reason to ap- 
prehend that it is on the advance. We think we 
mistake not the spirit which pervades these in- 
sidious publications, when we characterize it as a 
disguised popery ; and if it should gain the as- 
cendency in any branch of the Protestant Church, 
its retrograde march to the dark days which pre- 
ceded the Reformation, is almost certain. Evan- 
gelical Protestants unite in this apprehension, and 


have no disposition to meddle with the 

sy which they have occasioned in the Episcopal 
Church, both in this country and England, but as 
faithful journalists, we feel it to be incumbent on 
us to forewarn our readers, lest the contagion 
should come nigh their dwellings. A correspon- 
dent of our paper haa already alluded to the lan- 
guage of two American Diocesan Bishops, whichis 
in singular accordance with the instructions of these 
tracts, and we have juat received a sermon preached 
at the dedication or consecration of an Episcopal 
church, in Charleston, South Carolina, in which the 
same language is echoed. Will the simple read- 
ers of the New Testament be able to comprehend 
the following description of his new church io 
which the preacher complacently indulges? 
‘*‘ Hence the most conspicuous object is the chan- 
cel, ‘The pulpit is not in the middle of the cen- 
tre aisle, but one side, and of moderate size, that 
the chancel may not be hidden. Forty years ago, 
the desk and the pulpit stood wide apart, and so 
they donow—still regarding the same purpose, viz. 
to leave the chancel open to view, and the access 
to it as little obstructed as possible. When you 
enter a church, what is the thought, which, firat of 
all, its architecture should suggest ? unquestiona- 
bly that it is God’s house, the place for communi- 
on with him and his saints. ‘The communion ta- 
ble, therefore, which is the highest act of devotion, 


parted, not the desk where are the lower acts of 
devotion, ought to be the most prominent, The 
open and the elevated chancel direct the mind to 
God and heaven ; whereas if the pulpit chiefly at- 
tracted and fixed the attention, the association 
would be with the sermon and the preacher, with 
the means of, rather than the end—holiness. The 
font stands at the door, its appropriate place, 
baptism being the door to the spiritual temple.” 

If we understand this, holiness is produced not 
so much by the Spirit of God accompanying the 
preached Gospel, as by gazing upon the open 
chancel and the displayed altar! If a few pic- 
tures, a few crucifixes, and a few relics wete add- 
ed, is it not presumable that the holy effect would 
be heightened. In these, and such like things, 
the essence of popish worship consists, and the 
attention paid to them has justly been regarded as 
the evidence of an absence of spiritual devotion. 
Christ’s command to his disciples was “preach 
the Gospel,” and the history of their labours is a 
history of laborioas preaching; but now the pul- 
pit and its instructions are to be placed in a cor- 
ner, lest they should be regarded as of more im- 
portance, than a little piece of workmanship of 
men’s hands, called a chancel, and an altar. This, 
however, is but the beginning of evils. The 
tracts insinuate, that if a poor woman decived vir- 
tue from touching Christ’ garment, she might de- 
tive an equal benefit by worshipping a crucifix. 
And the first step to meet this suggestior, is to be 
seen in the grave commendation of cherches for 
the erection of crosses, and that too by their 
Bishops. 

The Popish doctrine, that the Lord’s supper is 
truly and literally a sacrifice, pervades thase tracts, 
and it has offered us high pleasure, see this 
dangerous dogina attacked with great force and 
conclusiveness, in a sermon by the estimable Dr. 
Milnor, of New York, one of the lights of the 
Episcopal Church. 

We will first give an extract from this sermon, 
as serving to show the apprehensions o: evil, en- 
tertained by the enlightened author, and then sub- 
join the remarks of the Episcopal Recorder, 
which has nobly resisted this return te the dark 
ages. 

“ But we believe it our duty affect.onately to 
warn those over whom God has placed us: to be- 
ware of every doctrine that may lead the mind 
away from the simplicity of Gospel truth. 

The idolatry of the mass and of image worship, 
the adoration of the virgin Mary, and the invoca- 
tion of unnumbered saints, the unfounded belief in 
purgatory, the practice of auricular confession, and 
private absolution, and useless penances, and all 
the train of abominations practised by the man of 
sin, were not of instantaneous, but most of them 
of very gradual production. Inthe beginnirig of 
the apostasy each of these errors assumed a shape 
little expected by their first authors to grow into 
the tremendous forms into which they were em- 
bodied at the council of Trent. 

Only let the suggestions of the Oxford tracts 
be pursued; let discredit be thrown as they have 
done upon the best of the holy men who accom- 
plished England’s deliverance from the yoke of po- 
pery; let things be so displaced from their scriptu- 
ral order, as that the Church be made to occupy 
the station which of right belongs only to Christ, 
her divine Founder and Head; let the outward 
sacraments be, in imagination, invested with in- 
trinsic efficacy, and usurp the place of justification 
by faith, spiritual conversion, and holy communion 
with God, and let a round of furmal services and 
“will worship” be a substitute for the religion of 
the heart ; and under such training what may we 
expect, but that instead of resting in the mid- 
dle way proposed at Oxford between popery and 
what they term ultra-Protestantism, a rapid retura 
will be seen to all the evils from which we had 
fond!y huped our portion of the Church had been 
happily aud for ever relieved. 


The following are the remarks of the Re- 
corder: 


“ Knowing that Dr. Milnor had been carefully 
reading the Oxford tracts, in order to make up his 
mind upon their real character, we had hoped to 
hear from him some public expression of his opin- 
ion in relation tothem. We are therefore truly 
gratified to have this expression in the form of a 
sermon, which was delivered to his people a few 
weeks since, and which we are now permitted to 


bli 
“ One thing is very certain. Between the views 


BYTERIAN. 


those taught by the Oxford tracts, there isa wide, 
radical, and irreconcilable difference. If the doc- 
trines taught in theeé tracts are true; we have all 
been wrong, and Protestantism is not so near the 


in the firmament. The views we hold, and the 
views taught by the tracts are at exact antipodes. 
There is no possibility of blending together, or uni- 
ting them; great and fundamental principles are 
involved; and if the Oxford tract folks are right, 
then the struggle at the Protestant Reformation 
was an idle thing, and the points of difference be- 
tween truth and Pupery were not worth contend- 
ing for. This was the view of Mr. Froude, one of 
the pet disciples of Mr. Newman, who hesitated 
not to call the great struggle by which the hated 
incubus of Popery was thrown off from the Church, 
‘ the detestable 


The following, from the Belfast Vindicator, as 
copied into the Catholic Herald of Philadelphia, 
may serve to show in brief the true principles of 
this new combination for the overthrow of Pro- 
testantism. 


“ Puseyism, which has been likewise termed 
Oxford Popery, originated in the University of 
Oxford, celebrated for it advocacy of the slavish 
doctrines of passive obedience and non-resistance, 
and ever distinguished as the strong hold of High 
Churchism. Dr. Pusey, one of the chief writers 
of the system, is regius Professor of Hebrew, and 
Canon of Christ Church. He is aided in\his cru- 
sade against almost all the distinguished doctrines 
of Protestantism, by the Rev. J. H. Newman, Fel- 
low of the Oriel College, and by Dr. Keble, also of 
Oriel College, Professor of Poetry, and Vicar of 


Swi teination. Hursley; Hants. The first public appearance of 
Roman Catholics triumph in the anticipation i hie oarty took place in 1883, when they began to 


publisi “* Tracts for the Times,” original and ex- 
tracted, generally upon some head in theology con- 
sroverted betweeen Protestants and the Church of 
Rome. In these, many of the worst errors of Po- 

pery are apologised for, and sentiments avowed and 
defended, with a great parade of learning and much 
dogmatism, that are diametrically opposed to the 
tenets of the most eminent of the English Reform- 
ers, and to the doctrinal formalities of the Protest- 
ant churches. At first these writings attracted 
little notice, and met with but little support; but, 
during the Jast twoor three years, they have spread 
with astonishing rapidity throughout the English 
Church. Their principles are avowed by many of 
the dignitaries; they are advocated by such pow- 
erful and widely circulated periodicals as the 

British Critic and the British Magazine; and 
disguise it as the friends of Evangelical truth in 
the Church of England may, the influence of the 
Oxford Tract writers is all but sovereign in the 

Episcopal Church in these countries. This is deep- 
ly to be deplored, for the doctrines and spirit of the 
Oxford Divines are essentially Popish, and were 
their system to prevail, the Protestants of England 
would become wholly extinct. Thus they speak 
of the Church of Rome as their eldest sister, whose 
blemishes are to be named with special tenderness, 
and deeply lament Protestantism as a great mis- 

take, while they denounce all who are out of the 
pale of an Established Church, and nearly in di- 

rect terms deny to them all possibility of sulvation. 

They represent the grand doctrine of justification 
by faith as without foundation, and as the offspring 


of fanaticism; salvation, according to them, comes 


not by faith through hearing the word, but by means 


not the pulpit, the place whence instruction is im- | of the mystical virtue of the sacraments administer- 


ed by a properly qualified clergy. ‘They are the 
strenuous advocates of baptismal! regeneration ; and 
they claim exclusive apostolical succession for the 
bishops and clergy of the churches of Rome and 
England, while they attempt to denude the minis- 
ters of the Church of Scotland, and of all classes of 
dissenters, of all claim to ministerial authority, or 
of a commission from the Great Head of the 
Church. In the writings of some of the authors, 
prayers for the dead seem to be regarded as proper, 
and in the poetry of Keble there are invocations to 
thy Virgin Mary, and to other departed saints. It 
is unnecessary to expose the manifuld errors of 
such a system. ‘To any unprejudiced person, who 
takes the Divine word as his rule of faith and prac- 
tice, and who is acquainted with the history of the 
Reformation, it must be completely evident, that 
the design of these writers is just to lead the 
Church of England back to the camp of Rome, 
They have drunk deep in the school of Jesuitism, 
and their attempts are the more dangerous, that 
they are distinguished for a certain mystic piet- 
ism, and are loud in their Fo 

purity and apostolicity of English Episcopacy. The 
methods by which they purpose to carry forward 


of Protestantism are admirably calculated to com- 
_ their object. In the “ Life and Remains of 
H. Froude,” whom they almost canonize, some 
of the means which they intend to employ for the 
ora of their system are detailed:—l. 
hey intend to publish magazines, and pur 
to veil their dogmas under a form of words, which 
shall be sufficiently expressive, without, however, 
startling old prejudices. 2. They mean to agitate, 
and itinerate, and employ every means which are 
likely to lead the lower orders to embrace their 
creed. 3. They design to educate poor scholars 
whom they may proselyte, and aid others over 
whom they may exercise authority. Dr. Pusey 
has already, himself, commenced the execution of 
the design. 4. They purpose to employ a new 
theological vocabulary, in order to avoid alarming 
old associations and recollections, while they are 
all the while infusing their deadly poison. 5. 
Wherever one of their proselytes obtains a parish, 
he is gradually to change its ritual into conformi- 
ty with that of Rome; he is to disseminate from 
the pulpit, and by personal intercourse, letters, &c. 
the dogmas of Oxford. 6. They are to write for 
the public in every form in which publications can 
be made available, but especially biography. These 
plans are laid with consummate wisdom, and they 
have been hitherto prosecuted with extraordinary 
vigour and success. It is high time that the evan- 
gelical party in the Church of England should 
rouse themselves to conflict with this insidious 
and powerful foe within their own communion. 
The future destinies of the English Establishment 
depend on‘the issue of the contest. May the Lord 
raise up, within the pale of the English Church, 
men animated with the spirit of her Jewells, and 
Scotts, and Herveys, and Romaines, who, in a 
cloudy and dark day, may rebuke specious error, 
and triumphantly vindicate the grand principles of 
our common Protestantism !” 


Synop or Carozina Georera.—In 
the notice of the meeting of this Synod in the 
Charleston Observer we find the following de- 
cisions: 

“ Resolved, That the body which was represent- 
ed in the last General Assembly, be considered the 
true Charleston Union Presbytery, and that the 
remaining members of the Charleston Union Pres. 
bytery, as constituted at the lest meeting of Synod, 
are not considered as the Presbytery, not because 
they have not fully approved the acts of the As- 
semblies of 1837— 1838, but because they have not, 
in Presbytery, expressed their adherence to the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States upon the 
basis of those acts. 

“ Resolved, That Charleston Union Presbytery, 
as acknowledged in the above resolution, be direct- 
ed to receive any of the members of the Charles- 
ton Union Presbytery, as constituted at the last 
ineeting of Synod, as members of their body ; pro- 
vided they are willing, at its next meeting, to ex- 
press their adherence upon the basis of 1837— 

838.” 


The Report was adopted.—Aves 38—Nays 6. 

The members of Charleston Union Presbytery 
were not allowed to vote. Thus the question as to 
which is the true Charleston Union Presbytery is 
settled, so faras Synod is concerned. 

It was then moved and agreed to, that the Mode- 
rator (Dr. Howe,) Dr. Leland, A. N. Cunningham, 
and Mr. Cassels be a Committee to confer with 
those who were particularly affected by the deci- 
sion just made, to see how fara reconciliati:n could 
be effected. This Committee had an interview 
with them the next day, and when the subject was 
introduced the following paper was put into their 


ha@ds, viz: 
“ The undersigned, members of the Charleston 


hitherto held by the ministers of our Church, and 


truth as popery. This point isas clear as the sun | 


tual boasting of the } 


their design to sap and undermine the foundations } 


Union Presbytery, in relation to whom a Commit- 
tee of Conference has been appointed by the 
Synod of South Carolina and Georgia, desire dis- 


tinctly to inforin the Synod, that the recognition 
of the Presbytery, of which they are members, as 
the Charleston Union Presbytery, is the only basia 
on which they can receive any overtures from the 
Synod. (Signed) 

“ C, Dana, 

“ Wituram B, Yates, 

“ Tuomas Macruper.” 

Avousta, Dec. 3, 1839. 

On the Report of a Committee, the District of 
Richland was added to the Charleston Union Pres- 
bytery, and the name of the Presbytery changed to 
the Presbytery of Churleston. Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity was received under the care of Synod, 
from the Presbytery of Hopewell without a dis- 
senting vote. A proposition was made by Rev. 
Messrs. Atkinson and Turner, delegates from the 
Synods of Virginia and North Carolina, to unite 
the Seminaries at Coluinbia and at Prince Edward, 
but as it was made an indispensable condition that 
the Seminary at Columbia be removed to Virginia, 
the proposition was respectfully declined. 

The meeting of Synod has been an improve- 
ment upon some previous meetings. ‘The topics 
which were once exceedingly exciting, now cease 
to excite. The policy of the church is established ; 
and the prospect is, that peace and unity and har- 
mony will prevail. lf assailed from without, as we 
may expect to be, the minds of all seem to be 
made up calmly to endure it. 


Semi-Centrenary Funp.—We are unable, as yet, 
to give any definite returnsof the collections made 
at the late anniversary. In this region, the day 
was extremely unfavourable to the observance, and 
this has induced some congregations to postpone 
their returns, until those whe were unable to at- 
tend the public services, shall have an opportunity 
of contributing. 

The “School of the Prophets,” in Princeton, 
have been the first to report; and it will be grati- 
fying to the Church, when the Treasurer reports, 
to learn how well they have done. The churches 
in Philadelphia will do their share in behalf of the 
Board of Publication. Probably nine or ten thou- 
sand dollars will be subscribed, and in Baltimore, 
probably, half that sum. We observed in the 
Watchman of the South, that the collection in the 
first church in Richmond was liberal. One thou- 
sand dollars will be received from Dr. Campbell’s 
church, Albany. The country churches, in some 
instances we have heard from, have done exceed- 
ingly well. Thus, as instances, the church in 
Abingdon will subscribe nearly three hundred dol. 
lars, and the church in Doylestown between three 
and four hundred. We notice these facts to satisfy, 
in some measure, the curiosity which is felt on the 
subject. Accurate details must be left to official 
reports. 

It is well known that many of the churches 
throughout the country, while highly approving of 
the celebration, did not consider the recommenda. 
tion of the Assembly as limiting their subscriptions 
to any particular object, and have accordingly ta- 
ken advantage of the occasion to make contribu- 
tions for other objects. We have heard of various 
acts of liberality of this kind, and it is our pur- 
pose, so far as the information reaches us, to note 
all such collections. 

We should be gratified if the churches would 
report to us, as soon as possible, all the sums col- 
lected for all religious and benevolent o! jects at 
the late anniversary. 


ow 


Rewicion 1n THE Synop or West Tennessee.— 
The narrative of the state of religion within the 
bounds of this Synod, states that the * churches of 
New Hope, Nashville, Bethesda, Betheaida, and 
MeMinnville have been most favoured with the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit; while many others 
have been comforted by the soul-cheering tokens, 
that Zion is not forsaken, nor hath her Lord, the 
King, forgotten her.” 


Eccxiestasticat.—On the 15th inst., by the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, the Rev. Azariah Pry- 
or, was installed pastor of the Second Presbyteri- 
an church, Southwark, Philadelphia; on which 
oceasion, the Rev. Dr. John McDowell preached 
the sermon; the Rev. Dr. Cuyler presided, and 
delivered the charge to the pastor; and the Rev. 
Joseph H. Jones, delivered the charge to the peo- 
ple. Weare happy to learn that the prospects of 
this church, which had suffered so much from its 
pecuniary embarrassments, are at present very en- 
couraging. A few thousand dollars, which some 
of our rich men could spare would relieve this 
church effectually, and be a means, in all proba- 
bility, of securing to them the effective and per- 
manent ministrations of the gospel. 


For the Presbyterian. 
VERSES 


FOR THE APPROACHING SEMI-CENTENARY CELEBRA- 
TION. 


[These verses, although noticed last week, as 
having been received too late for the anniversary, 
we have concluded, notwithstanding, to insert. ] 


Arouse! ye cons of God arouse! 
It is the Church’s Jubilee! 

Wave ransomed, wave you laurel boughs! 
It is the Church’s victory. 


And strike your harps, ye angel's bright! 
As round the throne of God ye stand ; 
And sing the wonders of his might, 
The wonders wrought in Pharaoh's land. 


Yes! sing the power whose arm was near 
To save :—the Power who onward bare 

Thro’ fluods, and foes, and desert’s drear, 
His chosen tribes, his special care. 


And Israel’s God is mighty still, 
unchangeable is He, 
As when He dwelt on Zion’s Hill, 
As when He clave in twain the sea. 


Then strike again your harps of gold, 
‘The Church is still her Maker's love ; 
Still He protects her as of old, 
And fits her for the realms above. 


Then rouse! ye sons of glory, rouse! 
It is the Church’s Jubilee ! 
Wave, ransomed, wave your laurel boughs, 
It is the Church’s victory ! 
Washington City, Dec. 3, 1839. J.L. 


THE PROTESTANT ASSOCIATION. 


Tuesday being the anniversary of the Gunpow- 
der Plot, a commemorative sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Dr. Croly, in behalf of the funds of the 
Protestant Association, at the parish church of St. 
Clement Danes. The congregation was very nu- 
merous, and many of the leading members of the 
association were present. The Rev. gentleman 
prefaced the exposition of the text by a succinct 
narrative of the various attempts of the popes of 
Rome to obtain exclusive dominion in religious 
matters. He described in vivid colours the dread- 
ful sufferings of the martyrs who perished through 
the bigotry and intolerance of the Romish church ; 
the insolence and arrogance of the Pope, who cited 
Henry before him at the dawn of the Reformation, 
and excommunicated Elizabeth, and at various 
times exhorted their subjects to revolt, absolved 
them from their allegiance, and prompted them to 
actsof violence. All these attempts were unavail- 
ing; but so persevering was the Romish church to 
attain its object, that even at the present time it 
was indefatigably exerting itself to extend its pow- 


er in Great Britain.— English paper. 


For the Presbyterian. 
AMERICANISMS. 


Mr. Editor—In your last paper you gave us an 
extract under this head froma work which you 
quote as Brace’s Grammar. ‘lhe list of alleged 
Americanising is in my opinion grossly incorrect ; 
containing first phrases absolutely unknown to 
ninety-nine hundredths of your readers ; secondly, 
phrases peculiar to New England; and thirdly, 
phrases which are genuine English, and authorized 
by the best writers, , 

1. Asa specimen of words and forms which I 
have never seen or heard in the sense here stated, 
I give the following: “ Allot upon ;” “* admire to;” 
“ applicant ;” “derogatory ;” “ musical ;” “ peek ;” 
“peel and slice.” ‘These may indeed be so used 
in New England, but have never been met with 
by me during an intercourse of many years with 
natives of all the middle and southern states. 

2. Words and phrases peculiar to New England, 
and portions of the country settled from New Eng- 
land. Such are “calculate,” for intend ; “ keep,” 
for lodge; “ ugly,” for ill-tempered ; “ sauce,” tor 
vegetables; “ you don’t,” for you don’t say a0; 
“had’nt ought,” for ought not. In all the middle 
and southern states, these forms would be as ludi- 
crous as in Great Britain. They are not so much 
Americanisms as Yankeeisms ; and for one | ain 
certainly unprepared to share the responsibility of 
all the vulgarisms which may be broached in the 
north and east. Nor would | confine the observa- 
tion to these parts of the Unign, but erase from any 
list of Americanisms such af are confined to par- 
ticular limits, 

_ 3. Still more unfortunate is Mr. Brace in rank- 
ing among Americanisms some forms which belong 
to the very “ well of English undefiled.” It is dan- 
gerous for critics to inclose in their net Milton- 
isms, Johnsonisms, and Shakspearisms, Let us 
look at one or two. “Right” for very, though 
now becoming obsolete, is so far from being an 
Americanism that it is used in every old English 
book. Thus Shakspeare, “right noble princes ;” 
“right Christian zeal ;” so also the truly English 
phrases, “ right reverend,” “right honourable.” 
Again Mr. Brace notes, “ Jf,” for though; as “I 
feel as if it was so.” This is really astonishing, and 
I venture to aver that there is no English scholar 
who would for an instant scruple to use the phrase 
of Milton, 

As if (which might induce us to accord) 

Mae, had not hellish foes, &c. 


Again, * He did it so as to,” d:c., is treated as an 
Americanism ! 

There are few tasks more delicate than that 
which is here attempted. That the author, (who 
is altogether unknown to the present writer) should 
have failed, is not surprising. To succeed in point- 
ing out the real deflections of our language, from 
the English standard, would require long familiari- 
ty with the best writers abroad, and the best speak- 
ers at home. Such blunders would thus have been 
prevented, as the declaration that because New 
Englanders abuse the word guess, “ good writers 
drop it altogether!” Good writers in America, let 
Mr. B. remember, drop nothing which is not drop- 
ped by good writers in England. The suggestion 
of Pig tl as a substitute, is kind indeed, but 
conmeal., If every solecism or vulgarisin is to be 
ranked among Americanisms, the catalogue here 
given is meagre in the extreme, and should be in- 
creased tenfold. If New England peculiarities are 
to be so ranked, the list is stil] slender, as some of 
the most glaring are omitted; such as tbe abuse 
of the words town and village; and multitudes 
which it would be easy to add. Nay, even of 
genuine Americanisms, some of those which most 
strike a Briton, are absolutely omitted. Such for 
instance, are the phrases, “ fix a coat ;” “a hand- 
some prospect ;” “a fine woman,” applied to the 
plainest of the sex ; which are used throughout the 
whole country, and are not confined to the vulgar. 

It is obvious that this is a work which cannot be 
done effectisally by ourselves. None but an educa- 
ted Englishman is competent to make a catalogue 
of Americenisms. And even Englishmen set down 
in their haste, many-forms which are peculiar to 
the west, or the south, or to New England. Thus 
Marryatt charges on us all the vulgar New Eng- 
land exclamations, “ how ?” implying that you did 
not hear what was said to you; ‘ some” for some- 
what; “right-away” for immediately. The cata- 
logue of Americanisms, as it now stands, is in my 
humble judgment, not only useless, but erroneous 
and injurious. Buack Letrer. 


LETTER FROM HOLLAND. 


A young friend left here a few months since, 
with a view of spending a short time in Holland. 
We have received a letter from ‘The Hague, short- 
ly after hisarrival. An interesting extract from it 
is inserted below. We are encouraged in the hope 
of receiving from him, occasionally, letters furnish- 
ing his observations during his residence in het va- 
derlandt.—Christian Intelligencer. 


Tue Haaug, Nov. 11, 1839. 
* 


* * * * 


I have, of course, been much interested in what 
I have seen here of the churches, and of the forms 
of religious worship; and, indeed, almost the first 
object that struck me, on my approach to Rotter- 
dain, was the high tower of the great Church of 
St. Lawrence, majestically overtopping all the 
other buildings in the city. My stay at Rotterdam 
was quite short, but I could not allow myself to 
leave the place without visiting this most interest- 
ing building. It is of brick, in the usual cathe- 
dral style; and having been erected early in the 
15th century, is exceedingly interesting, particu- 
larly to an American, on account of its antiquity. 
Here, too, are the monuments of De Witt, Brake), 
and Kortenaer ; and as I walked through its stone 
paved aisles, and saw around me, and beneath my 
teet, the monuments of the departed heroes and 
statesmen of Holland, I could not but think that 
this noble edifice was a splendid Mausoleum for 
those who so nobly upheld the honour and glory of 
one of the greatest maritime nations of their time. 
The choir of the church is railed off, and contains 
a few benches, and a pulpit, or reading desk; and 
on asking for what purpose this was so arranged, 
I was informed that it was the place where mar- 
riage ceremonies are performed; previous to the 
celebration of which, it is necessary that the par- 
ties should have registered their names in the Town 
[iall. ‘The rest of the building is devoted to the 
usual religious purposes; and here I noticed, fur 
the time, a peculiarity which prevails in all the 
churches | have seen in thiscountry. The males 
and females usually st apart; and in the centre of 
this building were nearly a thousand rush-bottomed 
chairs, regularly arranged in rows for the accom- 
modation of the female members of the congrega- 
tion. Each chair has, painted on the back, either 
a number, or else the initials of the name of the 
regular occupant, who pays a certain yearly sum 
for its use. On each side of this phalanx of chairs, 
are ranges of pews rising one above another, which 
are occupied by the males, and by such strangers 
as choose to give a douceur to the pew openers; a 
custom, which I am happy to believe, does not ex- 
ist any where in our land. There are, generally, 
separate pews reserved for high official and mili- 
tary characters. The organ in this church is one 
of the largest in the world, and some say, superior 
even to the famous one at Harlaem. It is, indeed, 
a most magnificent instrument, and the effect of 
its tremendous notes, joined with the swelling cho- 
rus of a large congregation, reverberating through 
this immense building, is overpowering. ie has up- 
wards of 5000 pipes, and 70 stops, and is placed at 
the end of the nave, over the doorway, supported 
by twelve 7 marble pillars. Its top reaches 
the height of 90 feet from the pavement. There 
is a fine figure of an angel blowing a trumpet, sur- 
mounting the whole; and it has many other orna- 
ments which give it a very pleasing general effect. 
The interior of the church is very naked, and de- 
spoiled of all the magnificent ornament that usu- 
ally decorates a cathedral in Catholic countries. 
This, indeed, is the case with all the old churches 
that I have seen here, and their present condition 
bears ample testimony to that zeal, which the Re- 
formers appear to have displayed, as vehemently 
against the taste, as against the creed of the Ro- 
man church. I also observed that the tombstones 
which form the flooring of many of the churches, 
are mutilated and defaced ; and the coats of arms 


‘upon them, carefully obliterated. This, I have 


been informed, was one of the results of the no- | 
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tions of equality, of the Revolutionary party of 
1795. ‘Ai Amsterdaw, Harlaem, and the 
Hague, there are also very large and imposing 

churches; some of them equal in size, and very 

similar to that of St. Lawrence, at Rotterdam. 

These’ generally belong to the Reformed Church. 

Those built since the Reformation are much emal!- 

er, and certainly are far more comfortable. There 

is generally no fire made in any of them ; and 

owing, I suppose, to this, the practice is very pre- 

valent for the men to wear their hats during the 
service—which, however, they take off during the 
singing and prayers. I think, however, tliat the 

a for this custom is the worst part of the 

whole affair; my experience, at all events, has not 
yet taught me, that a cold, uncomfortable church 

aes any particular advantuge in exciting or 

‘increasin votional feeling. ‘The music in all 
the here, is very eff-ctive. This is owing 
not only to the powerful sesietance of the organs, 
which are universally used, but to the very com- 
mendable practice of every one’s jvining in the 
singing, who can. The tunes are very simple, and 
of very little variety. All the books have the score 
of the music printed above the words of each psalm 
or hymn, and every one who has the slightest 
knowledge of the gamut, is thus enabled to join in 
singing the praises of God. In the Reformed 
Church, as far as I have been able to discover, the 
furms of the services are, in most particulars, very 
similar to those now, or not long ago, in use 1p our 
own churches. There is one peculiarity, however, 
which is confined to the cities. Every Satdrday, 
slips of pap«r, called kerke bri ofjes, 
one of which I send you herewith, are distributed 
to such families as choose to pay for them. These 
briefjes contain a statement of the hours of ser- 
vice, morning, afternoon, and evening, in the dif- 
ferent churches; the names of the officiating min- 
isters, and the churches in which they preach; and 
also the times for catechetical instruction and of 
the lectures during the week. And here, | ought 
not to omit saying, that in all the cities the church- 
egare nized on what we call the collegiate 
8 tay P thie city, for instance, there are four 
churebes: the Groote Kerk, the Klooster Kerk, 
the Royal famil attend,) the 
ieuve Kerk, and the Waalsche Kerk, in which 


Jast, the service is performed in the French Jan- 


guage. All these churches are governed by one 
consistory, and have nine or ten ministers, two of 
whom are French, and confine their labours to the 
Waaleche Kerk. All the others officiate in rota- 
tion in the other three buildings. Some twenty 


- minutes before the time stated in the briefje for 


the commencement of service, the voorleezer, or 
clerk, whose station is in front of the pulpit, com- 
mences reading; in the morning, the Ten Com- 
mandments, in the afternoon, The Creed. If the 
minister has not arrived, he continues reading por- 
tions of Scripture, or gives out a psalm or hymn. 
During this time, the congregation are assemblin 
—and precisely at the appointed hour, the Domi- 
nie, ae the clergyman is here usually called, en- 
ters the pulpit. The punctuality of both people 
and clergy is quite remarkable to those who have 
been accustomed tu the evidences of its utter dis- 
regard, so often manifested in our American 
churches, particularly those in the country ; and I 
cinnot but regret, that more regard is not bad, 
with us, to this very praiseworthy exainple in the 
fatherland. The clergyman generally introduces 
the service by making a short prayer, after which 
he pronounces the benediction. He then gives out 
a psalm or hymn, which, with the others to be sung 
during the service, are indicated on large boards, 
conspicuously displayed in different parts of the 
church, and similar to those formerly in use in 
many of our churches. I cannot but regret, that 
this very useful, and, [ think, entirely unobjection- 
able custom has been discontinued among us: in 
this instance, at least, it appears to me, that inno- 
vation has not been improvement. After singing, 
follows another prayer; usually, though not inva- 
riably, preceded by an exordium remotum. Then 
follows another psalm or hymn; after which, the 
text is announced. The clergyman, either then, 
or after he has divided his subject, makes a few re- 
marks upon the general duty of charity—and_ the 
deacons proceed forthwith to collect the alms. This 
is done during the progress of the sermon, and | 
observed that the black bags, with little bells at- 
tached to them, are still retained. This last ad- 


junct, however, though it may serve 


to arouse some sluggard, who may have made him- 
self at ease in Zion, has not, I think, any very 
strong tendency to rivet the attention of the wake- 
ful, on the sermon. There are two collections, one 
immediately succeeding the other—the one for the 
church expenses, and the other for the poor; to 
each of whith objects, every one Is expected to 
contribute something. Sometimes the clergyman 
pauses at the end of one of the heads of his dis- 
course, and gives out a few verses having reference 
to his subject. After the singing of which, he pro- 
ceeds with his sermon. The remainder of the ser- 
vice is conducted in a manner similar to that in use 
in our Reformed Dutch Churches in America. 

I have hastily written the foregoing, in the hope 
that some details relative to church matters in the 
fatherland might be interesting to you. When | 
have opportunity, I will endeavour to give you 
some particulars relative to the present situation of 
the ecclosiastical establishments of Holland. 


BURIED WITH HIM IN BAPTISM. 


A candid person is always willing and even anx- 
ious to obtain a precise knowledge of the meaning 
of the writer whom he peruses. And the sacred 
writers more than all others, are the subject of this 
careful investigation. As it would be blameable to 
force upon the writer a meaning not his, so it is 
equally culpable to detract from his true meaning. 
But that the sacred Scriptures are so treated is 
evident to the careful observer. The words, 
“ Buried with him by Baptism,” are among the 
class of wrongly used sentences. The sentence in 
Romans is, “ Know ye not that so many of us as 
were baptized into Christ, were baptized into his 
death. Weare buried with him by baptism into 
his death.” Now the evident meaning of this last 
sentence is such that it cannot be used with any 
propriety as it has commonly been used. The 
Apostle was arguing respecting the death to sin, 
which believers experience. ‘Shall we continue 
in sin that grace may abound?! God forbid. How 
shall we that are dead to sin, live any longer 
therein?” He argues that as Christians are dead 
to sin, they cannot any longer live in it. 

Being Baptized into Cirist, is simply professing 
allegiance to Christ: professing to receive him as 
our Saviour and king: professing to be guided by 
his Jaws. The act of baptism, its mode and out- 
ward show, is not the meaning. For this act is 
performed for them by another; but the act allu- 
ded to in the text from Romans, is an act of the 
person himself; when you professed Christ you 
exercised such and such feelings; you voluntarily 
died to sin as your Saviour died for it. You are 
dead—you are buried as to sin, by a baptism into 
his death; by professing your acceptance of bim 
in all his offices. Eas 

You are buried with him by a baptism into his 
death. To a person looking at this subject careful- 
ly and candidly, there will appear to be no reference 
at all, to the mode of baptism. You are crucified 
with him; you are dead with him ; you are buried 
with him, by a baptism into his death. You pro- 
fess to have renounced sin: how can you live in 
connexion with it! 

The reason why persone become exceedingly 
strenuous for their outward rites, may be account- 
ed for without passing se:.tence of condemnation 
on the persons. ‘I'hey have had the subject of the 
outward rite, and of some particular form of it 
dwelt upon with great earnestness; so much s0, 
that they fee! it to be almost an essential of salva- 
tion. This rises and magnifies; other qualities of 
the Christian character are viewed with suspicion, 
and cau hardly be supposed to exist while this form 
of the outward rite is not adopted. Charity disap- 

rs, and the person thus biassed and prejudiced, 

wishes that God would interpose and give a new 
revelation to confound those who disagree—the 
would call fire fiom heaven to consume. Suc 

rverted views cast a shade of obliquity over the 
religion of him who adopts them; and he becomes 
a heated partizan, but a cold-hearted disciple.— 
Zealous he may be; but his zeal is the sudden 
gleam that blazes and dies away. He would com- 
pass sea and land to make one proselyte; but 


the door posts, of 
the 


would do little to make any one a Christian, if 
that Christian was not inclined to walk in his path. 

The same trait of character is visible in refe- 
rence to otlier than religious subjects. In the 
moral enterprises of the day, the course which is 
pursued by individuale or societies, becomes para- 
mount, in their estimation, to all others; those who 
are zealous in these things, and engage spiritedly 
with them seem in their view to be more the fa- 
vourites of heaven than others. This is the cause 
of God, they say, and all who enlist warmly in it, 
are friends, or almost friends of God: while they 
who dissent f:om the course pursued, are placed 
under the ban of proscription, and given up to the 
‘“* uncovenanted mercies” of God, if any mercy mav 
be shown to such dreadful creatures. Those who 
adopt such views are blinded: preju- 
dice has taken away or clouded their yision, so 
that the most perfect character and the best Chris- 
tian is not deemed worthy of a seat at their foot- 
stov]l. From such a ‘spirit may the Lord deliver 
us.— Christian Panoply,. 


BAYARD ON THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


We are pleased to notice from the press, a se- 
cond revised and amended edition of “ Letters on 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. By Samuel 
Bayard, Esq., Ruling Elder in the Presbyterian 
Congregation in Princeton, New Jersey.” The 
Letters have been highly esteemed from their first 
appearance, and received direct and strong com- 
mendation, not only from some of our most judi- 
cious divines, but from private individuals, who 
have experienced great benefit from their perusal. 
Dr. Howe, of New Brunswick, remarks, that dur- 
ing the late and remarkable revival which visited 
that place, he found great assistance from this book. 

In his own language, the Letters “ give that in- 
formation which it is important for young converts 
to receive, and were very useful in removing un- 
necessary doubts.” We think the estimable and 
venerable author, (now in his seventy-third year,) 
has done a real service to the Church, in revising 
and improving this second edition for the press. 
We copy the eighteenth letter, as a specimen of 
Judge Bayard’s style. 

“ My Dear Frienp—Having taken a view of 
the leading circumstances connected with the Jew- 
ish Passover, let us view it in connection with 
those that accompanied the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper. That our Lord intended this ordinance 
to be a substitute for the Mosaic rite, there can be 


little doubt; and that there are many striking 
points of resemblance between the two institutions, 


8 | seems to be equally clear. 


The apostle Paul, in his first epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, (ch. v. 7,8,) says, “ purge out therefore 
the old leaven, that ye may be a new lump, as ye 
are unleavened. For even Christ our passover is 

i for us; therefore let us keep ne Poaate 
not with the leaven of malice and wickedness ; 
but with the unleavened bread of sincerity and 
truth.” And the apostle Peter in his first epistle, 
speaks of “ the sprinkling of the blood of Christ,” 
and again, of our being “redeemed by the pre- 
cious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish, 
and without spot.” (1 Pet. i. 19.) 

It will be at once gratifying and instructive to 
recapitulate some of the most striking coinci- 
dences between the Jewish and the Christian pass- 
over. 


1. The Jewish ver was) The Lord’s Supper was first 
first celebrated on the night eclebrated on the very eve of 
previous to the departure of the his crucifixion and departure 
children of Israel from Egypt. from this world, to his native 

Heaven, 


They were b>th instituted on the same day of 
the month and the year. 


2. The paschallamb,usedon Our Lord is referred to, as 
these ocea<ions was to be with- such a lamb, by St. Peter iu the 
out “blemish or spot.” passage cited above. 

3. This lamb was tobe slain Our Lord expired about the 
ou the 14th day of the month 9th hour, says the evangelist— 
Nisan, about the beginning of that is about three o’e k, ac- 
the evening sacrifice, (namely, cording to our time. 

m three to five o’clock, agree- 
ably to our reckoning of time. , 

4. The blood of the pasch Thus our Lord's blood is sty- 
lamb was to be > ety led on led by an apustie ** the blood 

houses of sprinkling, that speake 


th 
ter things than at of- 
Abel,” and again he says, 
“having our hearts sprink 
from an evil conscience,” (Heb, 
225 xii, 24.) 
5. Every member ofa Jewish So our Lord directs all his 
family was commanded to eat followers spiritually to eat his 
the fiesh of the paschal lamb, flesh, as a condition of inherit- 


ing eternal life. 
6. No part of the hal Soour Lord’s body, agreea- 
lamb was sufiered to 


ome bly to prophecy, was not per- 
putrid; what was not eaten mitted to see corruption. 


was to be consumed with fire. 
7. The paschal lamb was So not a bone of our Lord 


roasted entire—nut a we of it was broken on the cross; while 
was to be broken. the limbs of both of those who 
: were crucified with him, were 


broken. 

8. The Jews did notcelebrate So also it has been the con- 
the passover asa common meal, stant practice of Christians to 
‘Ten or more always assembled celebrate this ordinance to 
for the purpose, and partook of ther, in memory of their deliv- 
it with a as a memo- erance from the greater servi- 
rial of their deliverance from tude of sin. 
the servitude of Egypt. ; 

9. The Jews celebrated Christians are amonished to 
their ver with unleavened “ keep their feast, not with the 

A old leaven of malice or hypoc- 
risy; but with the unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth,” 

10. The symbols used in the Christians use the same em- 
passover were bread and wine, blems, but their bitter herbs 
and bitter herbs, are penitence and humility. 

11, No person could partake So among Christians no per- 
of the paschal lamb, unless he son can be pro rly admitted 
had first been circumcised. to the Lord’s Supper, unless 

to being bap- 
ti 


12. The Jews were directed Christians to 

“until he shall come again’ 
to judgment. 

13 It always was, and still So our Saviour, when he had 
is the practice of the Jews, be- taken bread, dlessed (not the 
fore and after the celebration bread, but) God: hence this sa- 
of this rite, to give thanks crament has been called by 

Chrstians, the Eucharist; that 
is, an ordinance in whic 
is blessed, or praised. 

“ The many resembling circumstances, real and 
verbal, abundantly show, (says Dr. A. Clarke,) 
that the holy Eucharist was in a great measure 
copied from the paschal feast, and was intended to 
supply its place, only heightening the design, and 
improving the application.” 

The great object of both the institutions is to 
serve as a memorial of a great deliverance; the 
one from temporal, the other from spiritual and 
eternal servitude. 

The coincidences we have noticed above are 
certainly very striking. “BUTTE js obvious how much 
superior of the two, is the Christian ordinance in 
simplicity, as well as in the objects it is intended to 
commemorate. 

Under the Mosaic dispensation, there were many 
feasts and ceremonies; but none were regarded as 
so solemn or so binding on the people, as those of 
circumcision and the passover. In place of the 
former, under the Christian dispensation, baptism 
has been introduced, and in ee of the latter, the 
Lord's me It is so called from being the last 
meal our Saviour ate with his apostles prior to the 
termination of his ministry on earth. It is also 
called a sacrament, from the Latin word, sacramen- 
tum, which signifies the military oath taken by the 
Roman soldiers, when they enlisted under their 
commanders. 

The very form and matter of this oath, (as taken 
by the soldiers of Republican Rome,) are both pre- 
served in Polybius; and a careful view of them 
cannot fail to cast much light on the subject now 
under consideration. In giving an account of the 
manner of raising, embodying, and enrolling the 
Roman troops, he observes, that when all the ar- 
rangements were made, and the different compa- 
nies formed, the Chiliarch, or military tribune, 
selecting a proper person from all the rest, pro- 
pounded to:him the sacramentum, or oath of fidelity 
and obedience, by which he bound himself, “ sub- 
missively to obey and perform whatever was com- 
manded by the officers, according to the uttermost 
of his power.” “The rest all coming forward 
one by one take successively the same oath, that 
they would perform every thing according to what 
they first had sworn.”* 

* Under the I ial form of government the 
Roman soldier,” (says Mr. Gibbon,) “in his first 
entrance into service, had an oath (sacramentuzn,) 
administered to hiin with every circumstance of 
solemnity. He promised never to desert his stand- 
ard, to submit his own will to the commands of 
his leaders, and to sacrifice his life for the safety 


Israclites. 


economy s 


* Dr. A.Clarke on the Eucharist, page 77. 


of the emperor and the empire.”{ So also the 
Roman historian Pliney, in his letter to the empe- 
ror Trajan states, that the Christians in his pro- 
vince [ Bithynia] “ when they came together on a 
set and solemn day, (probably the Lord’s day,) hav- 
ing sung a hymn, bound themselves by an vath (se 
obstringere sacremento,) not to commit any wick- 
edness,” &c. 

When Cataline, the famous Roman conspirator, 
was making his arrangements to usurp the su- 
preme authority of Rome; having assembled his 
associates and made a speech to them, he is said to 
have bound his fellow conspirators by an oath,]|| 
and to have obliged them to drink wine, mingled 
with human blood, handed round in bowls; which 
when they had done, as was the practice at sacred 
solemnities, he disclosed hia plans to them; that 
so, Conscious to themselves of so foul a fact, they 
might be more faithful to each other.” It seems 
froin this allusion to the practices at sacred solemni- 
ties, that it was customary on some occasions, for 
the people to mingle the blood of the victim with 
the wine then used. 

As an emblem of the blood of the “ Lamb that 
taketh away the sins of the world”! Christians 
take the sacramental wine, as directed by their 
Master, and ali drink of it, as a aes of 
their attachment and fidelity to Ilim, to each) 
other. 

This ordinance is also called the communion, in- 
asmuch as it is the mediun of communion between 
God and the soul; and of that intimate and affec- 
tionate communion, which ought to subsist between 
fellow Christians. “The cup of blessing which 
we bless,” says the apostle Paul, “is it not the 
communion of the blood of Christ? the bread which 
we break, is it not the communion of the body of 
Christ?” (1or. x. 16.) 

“In celebrating this ordinance,” says an clo- 
quent divine,* “ we are not only more closely ce- 
menting the ties of nature and the bands of friend- 
ship among ourselves, but we are extending our 
communion to the Church of Christ universal; we 
are stretching out the hand of fellowship over con- 
tinents, over oceans, to give the salutation of bro- 
therly love, to all who love our Lord Jesus ; and to 
invite men of all colours, and of all languages, to 
cast in their lot among us, and to take shelter with 
us, under the shadow of this ‘ great rock in a weary 
land ;’ to repose with us amidst the ‘trees of life, 
whose leaves are for the healing of the nations.’ 
*‘ But is not our communion also with the Father, 
and with his Son Jesus Christ?’ Is it not with 
them who sre’ drinking new wine in our Father's 
kingdom; with the spirits of just men made per- 
fect; with those whom on earth we have loved; 
with those who have often eaten and drunk with us 
at the table of the Lord; and with whom we hope 
to eat and drink at the table that is above, sitting 
down with them, and with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven? Delightful re- 
flection! The employments of earth and heaven 
are the same; the animating principle, the spirit 
of love, the subject of their praise, and the source 
of their joys are the same.” 

It is also styled a covenant. Thus our Lord 
when he instituted the ordinance says, “ This cup 
is the new T'estament—(or more properly the new 
covenant,) in my blood.” (Matt. xxvi. 29.) In like 
manner baptism is denominated by the apostle 
Peter, “ The answer (that is, the engagement, or 
pledge,) of a good conscience towards God.” (1 
Pet. iii. 21.) 

By theologians, this sacrament is generally styl- 
ed a sign, or seal of the covenant between God and 
the believer. ‘“ On our part,” says Bishop Gibson, 
“it is pleading before God the merits and efficacy 
of Christ’s death for the pardon of our past sins, and 
for grace to avoid them for the tiine to come; and 
on God’s part, it is a conveying and sealing of those 
benefits to every penitent and faithful receiver.”’} 
“ The Lord’s Supper,” says Mr. Willison,{ “is cal- 
led a seal of the covenant of grace, because like a 
sealed charter it confirms and assures to us the cer- 
tainty of the covenant and all its promised bless- 
ings—that God, in and through Christ is willing to 
be a God to us, and to take us for his people.” 

Perhaps it may more correctly be viewed as a 
permanent memorial of the ratification of that new 
alliance—(as it is uniformly called in the French 
translation of the New Testament,) between God 
and man, to which the apostle Paul refers in his 
epistle to the Hebrews, as having bcen proinised 
by God to the Jews at the advent of the Messiah. 
“This is the covenant, (the alliance or agreement) 
1 will make with them, after those days, saith the 
Lord. I will put my laws into their hearts; and 
in their minds I will write them, and their sins and 
iniquities will I remember no more.” (Heb. x. 16.) 
Such is the substance of the new covenant, (or al- 
liance,) of which the apostle has given merely an 
epitome, and which you will find more fully stated 
by the prophet Jeremiah, — xxxi. 31—35.) 
Of this new covenant, the *s Supper may pro- 
perly be considered as a token or memorial. 

Thus when God made a covenant with Noah, 
that he would no more deluge the earth with wa- 
ter he appointed the rainbow as a “ token,” or me- 
morial, of this agreement; so that whenever after- 
wards beheld, it might remind Noah and his pos- 
terity, of the Creator’s promise.” (Gen viii. 8— 
18.) Soalso when God instituted the rite of cir- 
cumcision, he declared to Abraham thatit should 
be a token, (or memorial,) of his covenant, that he 
should be the “ father of many nations; that he 
would be ajGod to him, and to his seed after him; 
and that he would give them the land of Canaan 
for an everlasting possession.” (Gen. xvii. 1—9.) 

But this subject requires further illustration. 1 
will discuss it at greater length, when I come more 


particularly to consider the nature of this ordi-| B 


nance, as the memorial of a propitiatory sacrifice 
made by the Lord Jesus Christ fur huinan guilt. 
I remain as ever, yours truly. 


§ See Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Em. 


h God | pire, Vol. 1, page 16. 


|| Sallust Bel. Cat. Sect. 4. 

* See Hunter’s Sacred Biography, vol. iv. page 166. 
+t See Gibson on the Sacrament, &c. p. 26. 

t See Young Communicant’s Catechism, p. 21. 


WHY FEED THE LAMBS? 


1. Because the great and good Shepherd di- 
rects us to do it. He saw that there was the same 
reason for feeding a lamb that there was for feed- 
ing a sheep, and he has made the command as po- 
sitive in one Case as in the other, 

2. Because the chief Shepherd did himself what 
he enjoined, and is now doing it. He blessed the 
lambs with kind looks and with his kind voice, and 
by taking them up in his arms and by a special 
command concerning them. And his care now, 
by the various provisions of his mercy, is not more 
a concerning any members of the human 
family, than concerning the lambs of his flock. 
Therefore let us care for them. 

3. And further—because, how shall we ever see 


them sheep unless we feed them. A neglected} 


lamb will pine and die. Neglect the lambs of 
Christ’s flock, and when we look for the sheep, by 
and by, we shall not find them. The sheep-fold 
will be empty. 

4. If the neglected lambs should live through 
such neglect and become sheep, they will be very 
poor and sorry sheep. We have seen many such, 
and the scandal of the flock they were. They 
were always feeble and puny, the least blast would 
make them shiver. It cost more to nurse them, in 
order so keep them alive, than they were worth. 
Others, from the want of proper food when lambs, 
lost every Jamb-like quality, and grew wolf-like. 
Instead of being —— sheep, they were rude 
and boisterous. ‘I'hey would drive about among 
the true, gentle, timid sheep of the fold, like a 
rude and domineering boy among his weaker juni- 
ors. We have heard shepherds say of some of 
these sheep that they should not be entirely com- 
fortless, should said sheep leap the fold and return 
no more. Then we had better feed the lambs 
well when they are young. Well fed lambs would 
not have turned out to be such sheep. We never, 
knew an instance. 

5. Somebody will give the lambs bad food if we 
do not feed them well. We know of an old Prow- 
ler that poisons every flock he can enter. Andhe 
has agents enough under him, to send a portion to 
every lamb that is not Well enough fed, to loathe 
what he sends. We have seen many suffering ter- 
ribly from what he had administered, though they 
did not actually die. Had they been well fed with 

the most wholesome and nourishing food when 


4 


lambs, they would have “lified up their heels” 
against their enemy, or rather, which is more | 
sheep-like, they would haye fled froin him, “ fur a 
stranger they will not folléw. 

6. If we teed the lambs well, they will help us 
about increasing the fold. ‘here are millions that ; 
ought to be in the Great Shepherd’s flock. And he 
makes use of the sheep to gather in the a 
ed and the perishing. But such a sheep as a half- 
starved, puny, pining lamb will make, is a poor 
hand in this business. The rightly nursed lainb, 
grown up into a strony, healthy, handsome sheep, 
is worth a whole flock of the ill-favoured. Indeed 
the poor, thin, drooping one of the fuld would be 
more likely te scare away the comers, than power- 
fully persuade them in. 

7. If we feed the lambs we shall beautify the 
Church of God. Then will there be lively stones 


in God's spiritual building. The youthful of the 
flock will grow in moral beauty and vigour. The 
people of the Lord’s pasture will then be a strong 


people for himself. Zion will then be “ fair as the 
moon, Clear as the sun,” for her sons will be “ as 
plants grown up in their youth, and her daughters 
as corner stones polished after the similitude of a 
palace.” “And ye shall walk about Zion and go 
round about her, to tell the towers thereof, and to 
mark well her bulwarks and to consider her palaces, 
that they may tell it to the generation following.” 
— Boston Recorder. 


LOVE BETWEEN CHRIST AND IIIS CHURCH. 


The mutual intercourse on this ground of love, 
between Christ and the Church, is the life and soul 
of the whole creation ; for on the account hereof 
all things consist in him. There is more glory 
under the eye of God, in the sighs, groans, and 
mournings of poor souls filled with the love of 
Christ, after the enjoyment of him according to 
his promises, in their fervent prayers for his mani- 
festation of himself unto them, in the refreshments 
and unspeakable joys which they have in his gra- 
cious visils and embraces of his love, than in the 
thrones and diadems of all the monarchs on the 
earth. Nor will they themselves part with the 
ineffable satisfactions which they have in these 
things, for all that this world can do for them. 
“They would rather suffer with Christ than reign 
with Cesar.” ‘l'hese things have not only render- 
ed prisons and dungeons more desirable unto them 


than the most goodly om on future accounts; but | J 


have made them rea y places of such refreshment 
and joys, as men shall seek in vain to extract out 
of all the comforts that this world can afford.— 
Owen. 


IMPORTANCE OF A GOOD DELIVERY. 


Mr. Treata minister of Eastham, married a daugh- 
ter of Mr. Willard, (one of the pastors of old South 
Church, Boston, in the 17th century.) The matter 
of his sermons, it is stated, was excellent; but it 
was greatly injured by the badness of his manner. 
After his marriage with the daughter of Mr. Wil- 
lard, he was sometimes invited by the latter to 
preach in his pulpit. Mr. Willard possessed an 
agreeable delivery and a harmonious voice, and, as 
a natural consequence, he was generally admired. 
Mr. Treat having preached one of his best discour- 
ses to the congregation of his father-in-law, in his 
usual unhappy manner, excited much dissatisfac- 
tion. Several persons waited on Mr. Willard and 


begged that Mr. Treat might not be invited into | 


the pulpit again. To this rqevest Mr. Willard 
made no reply; but he desired his son-in-law to 
lend him the discourse; which being left with 
him, he delivered it, without alteration, to his peo- 
ple, a few weeks after. The hesrers were delight- 
ed, and requested a copy for the press. “ See the 
difference,” said they, “ between yourself and your 
sun-in-law. You have preached a sermon on the 
same text as Mr. Treat’s; but while his was in- 
tolerable, yours was excellent.— Quarterly Reg. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Scnuy Bang, Monday last, 
a great excitement prevailed throughout the city 
caused by the discovery that false certificates of the 
stock of the Bank of Kentucky to the amount of more 
than ten thousand shares, or upwards of one mil- 
lion of dollars had been issued by the late Cashier 
of the Schuylkill bank, which was the agency of the 
Bank of Kentucky in Philadelphia. The affair is of long 
standing and has only just come to light. The Cashier 
states that the fraud was perpetrated to sustain the 
Schuylkill Bank, and that all the proceeds of the fraud 
have been devoted to that purpose. ‘The Directors have 
issued the following notice : 

“ The directors of the Schuylkill Bank announce to 
the public, that in consequence of the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances in which the Bank suddenly finds itself 
placed by the unauthorized acts of the late cashier, 
they have found themselves compelled to suspend their 
payments for the present. The Board think it pro- 
per further to state, that the acts of the late cashicr 
above referred to, were done without the knowledge of 
the former President or any of the directors of the 
Bank ; and were, for the first time, discovered yester- 
day. ‘The Directors believe that the assets of the 
Bank are amply sufficient to meet its circulation and 
deposits, and therefore caution the public against mak- 
ing any undue sacrifices.—Dec. 17.” 

There was a great crowd round the banking house 

on Tuesday morning, and J. Price Wetherill, who had 
been elected President of the Bank, addressed the peo- 
ple, explaining the circumstances of the institution, and 
assuring them that all notes of the Bank should be 
paid; and, in the course of the usual bank hours, all 
notes presented of a less denomination than one hun- 
dred dollars were exchanged for other bank notes, and 
the notes over one hundred dollars were received in 
agg of bills deposited for collection or due the 
ank. 
The National Gazette says that the Board have dis- 
covered that Mr. Levis’ account of Kentucky Bank 
stock shows a deficit of over thirteen thousand shares. 
Besides it is ascertained that there have been over drafts 
to the amount of upwards of two hundred thousand dol- 
lurs—for a large portion of this, however, it is under- 
stood, security is held. It is discovered that the frau- 
dulent transfers of the Keutucky Bank Stock were 
begun as far back as Janury, 1837. The Schuylkill 
Bank owed to the city Banks at one time previous to 
the bank resumption of August, 1838, about six hun- 
dred thousand dollars; and to the surprise of many it 
suddenly paid these balances. ‘The liquidation of this 
amount may now be accounted for by the over issue 
by Mr. Levis of four thousand five hundred shares of 
Kentucky Bank Stock from February to October of 
that year, (1838.) There is to Mr. Levis’ credit on the 
books three hundred and fifty thousand dollars, which 
he alleges to be part of the money. 

At the instance of the Kentucky Bank, the doors of 
the Schuylkill Bank were closed Tuesday by an in- 
junction through the Sheriff. 


Severe Gace anv Loss or Lire.—A scvere north- 
east storm commenced at Boston, Massachusetts, on 
Saturday night last, and continued until midnight on 
Sunday; it was accompanied with snow and rain. 

The papers state that much damage was done to the 
vessels in port; and on the coast many were totally 
lost with all their crews. At Cape Ann, seventeen 
dead bodics were found on the beach. It is feared that 
the next mails will bring still more painful intelligence, 
relative to the fate of the vessels on the coast. 

The storm in Connecticut, and part of the State of 
New York, was attended with a heavy fall of snow. 
Great damage has been done to houses, barns, fences, 
trees, &c. 


From Froripa.—We have this morning been fa- 
voured with the perusal of a letter from the medical di- 
rector of the army, dated Tampa Bay, November 21st. 
which gives us the latest direct intelligence from that 
quarter. Gen. Taylor, Captains Sewell and Fulton, 
and Lieutenants Bragg and Mumford, who had all been 
down with fever, were recovering. By the same let- 
ter it appears the only officers who have died at that 
place were Captains Barker, Peyton, and Griffin, 
whose deaths were some time since noticed in this pa- 

- No allusion whatever is made to the great mor- 
tality among the men, as mentioned in some of the pa- 
pers, and from the letter we can infer that the health 
of the place has much improved. The statement in 
a New Orleans paper that ten of the officers at ‘Tampa 
had died of fever, and that the mortality among the 
men averaged five each day, must, we think, be in- 
correct. ‘The writer of the letter would certainly have 
mentioned it had it been the case. In the month of 
October there were 490 cases of fever, of which 413 
were intermittent, and 77 remittent. Some of those 
who remained sick at the cluse of November were to 
be sent off to the Hospital at New Orleans. The 
three companies of men that occupied Forts Cumming, 
Davenport and Sullivan, have marched for Middle 
Florida. Major McClintock, with one company of the 
7th Regiment, and one of the 3d, remained to garrison 
Tampa Bay.—N. Y. Com. Adv. 


Firg at New Yors.—A destructive fire occurred at 


stores on Cedar aad Willian streets were either who!- 
ly or partially destroyed, and a great portion of their 
contents. ‘The estimate of the loss amounts to half 
a million, a large part of which was covered by 
insurance. The fire was first discovered in the store, 
No. 45 Cedar street, between William and Nassau 
strects, occupied by Mr. W. B. Bend, importer of dry 

and the lower part by Messrs. Davison and Van 
elt, dry goods jobbers. It soon extended to the ad- 
joining building, No. 47, occupied by L. & V. Kirb 
& Co. importers of dry s,and Messrs. Peyton & 
Stewart, in the same line of business. These two 
buildings, with their contents, were entirely destroyed. 
No. 43, adjoining No. 45, also took fire, the partition 
wall having fallen in. ‘This was in the possession of 
Messrs. Russell, Mattcson, & Taylor, importers of but- 
tons, and the contents were materially dumaged or de- 
stroyed by the fire or water. No. 49, adjoining 47, 
occupied by Messrs. J. R. Haight, S. Bradbury, H. 
Dixon, Jagger, Skidmore & €o. and Schwann & 
Schultz, was likewise materially injured, and the goods 
it contained much damaged. 

The heat from the above buildings sct fire to the 
stores on the opposite side of Cedar street, Nos. 40, 42, 
44, 46, and 48, which were greatly damaged, as well 
as the goods they contained. ‘These were in the occu- 
pation of Messrs. Post & Main, druggists, Morgan & 
Walker, glassware agents, Leander, Mead & Co., W. 
Bagley, Warriner, Carter & Putnam, all in the dry 
goods business. 

From the rear of the buildings first mentioned, the 
fire spread to Nos. 69 and 73 William street, and the 
intermediate numbers. The tenants of these were C. 
Lewisson, N. S. Helie, J. W. Brown, Shrocder & 
Switzer, U. F. Carpenter & Co., F. Vincent, and 


& Merrill, was injured by the falling in of the wall of 
as Cedar street, and their stock extensively dum- 
aged, 

Tue Manor War wn New Yors.—The Sheriff of 
Albany has accomplished his official duties in the dis- 
turbed district. There was no collision between the 
troops sent out to enforce the legal process and the 
tenants of the Manor. The troops have all been dis. 
missed, 

Canava.—The Governor General of the Canadas re- 
commends a union of the two provinces in his imes- 
sage to the Legislature of Upper Canada. This is 
done by the authority of the Home Ministry. 


Grorcia.—We learn from the Milledgeville papers, 
that the Rev. Mr. Howard is now engaged in preparing 
for publication, the History of the State of Georgia.— 
This gentleman was the State Agent to Europe last 
ear to collect manuscripts, papers, &c. connected with 
our Colonial history. 


Tue Micuiean Inpians.—The Western Statesman, 
published at Marshall, Calhoun county, Michigan, 
says: “ The Indians in Western Michigan disappear- 
ed some six or eight weeks since; and upon inquiry, 
we learn that they are and always have bcen dissatis- 
fied with some of the treatics made by the general gov- 
ernment respecting their reservations—that they will 

et have them—that all the warriors have taken their 
rifles and gone to Canada. Can our editoral brethren 
on the frontier give us any light upon the subject. 


A Famous Swine.—Mr. Alvin Salisbury, of Ham- 
burgh, in this county, has grown and fattened a fine 
shoat, which was killed when two years old, and 
weighed 709 pounds. ‘The pork sold at $8 per cwt., 
and of course brought the owner $56.72. Ten ora 
dozen such hogs as that, turned off from a farm annu- 
ally, would soon make a prudent cultivator of the soil 
rich, Good sense, practical skill, and honest industry 
are the only reliable sources of wealth and happiness. 
—Buffalo Commercial. 


SERPENT IN THE Mississippi River.—An enormous 
water serpent was killed on the 2d instant, by a boat- 
man on the Mississipi. It measured eight feet in 
length, was of the thickness of a man’s leg, and was 
landed in MeCfacken county, Kentucky, just below 
the mouth of the Ohio, and taken to Wilmington. 
The Lexington papers call it a young sea serpent. It 
was of a dull brown colour. 


Destructive Storm.—A violent hurricane 

over the eastern part of this county, in the neighbour- 
hood of Col. Wm. Wyatt’s on Thursday of last week, 
(Nov. 14th,) about 2 P. M. It swept in its course an 
area varying from one hundred and fifty to three hun- 
dred yards in width, tearing down trees, houses, and 
every thing that opposed its progress. Several dwell- 
ings and outhouses were prostrated, and some half a 
dezen negroes, belonging to Co]. Wyatt and others, 
more or Jess injured; but none, we understand, seri- 
ously. In some places, the fowls in the farm yards 
were taken up like kites, and sent whirling through 
the air at an unprecedented rate, at the sport of the 
tempest. We learn that that portion of the Yalobu- 
sha adjacent to the site of the storm, was completely 
filled with timber and rubbish, which the citizens de- 
sign removing in a short time.— Grenada (Miss.) Re- 
porter. 


Finances or Kentvcxy.—In the message of Gov. 
Wickliffe, it is stated the revenue of the state $269,681, 
fell short of the expenses of the year, $42,224. ‘I'he 
ordinary charges for the ensuing year, without esti- 
mating appropriations that may be made by special 
acts of the Legislature, will go beyond the amount of 
revenue which can be expected upon the present basis 
of taxation. Some additional provisions are therefore 
required to enlarge the income of the state and to free 
the treasury from present embarrassment. The amount 
of the state debt created for purposes of internal im- 
provement, and for which the bonds sf the state are at 
this time held by individuals, is $1,433,757. To re- 
deem this there are available funds, in bank stock, of 
$1,070,900, leaving a balance against the State of 
$394,100.—N. Com. Adv. 


Post Orrice Rossery.—We learn from the Provi- 
dence Courier that on the 2lst November, Loring 
Burnham, of Bristol, R. I., addressed a lettcr contain. 
ing six bank notes, of $50 each, to Elias B. Paine, 
Boston. In due time, Mr. Paine received the letter, 
but, instead of six $50 notes found it contained but 
four ;—and the letter, instead of naming $300 as the 
enclosure, stated the amount at $200. He placed the 
matter in the hands of B. Anthony, Esq. U. 8. marshal 
for Rhode Island, who traced the robbery to u lad 
named Coit, aged 15 years, employed in the Bristol 
post office. © money was recovered, and the boy 
bound over to appear at the June term of the U.S. 
Circuit Court. 


Disoracerut.—The St. Louis Pennant, of the 28th 
ult. says: “Afler the disastrous occurrences which 
took place on account of the blowing up of the steamer 
Wilmington, during her passage up the river—and 
while the unhappy sufferers by the accident were lying 
on deck, writhing under agony almost insupportable, 
uttering cries which would have moved the most re. 
lentless beinge—a horde of vagabonds attacked these 
poor helpless victims, whom while suffering from un- 
speakable torments they stripped of their clothing, and 
at the same time denuded of their skin.” 


Caution —The Boston Post states that Miss Eliza 
D. D. Magoon, aged about seventeen years, daughter of 
Mr. N.S. Magogn, of that city called upon a dentist 
about a fortnight since for the purpose of having a 
tooth filled. ‘The dentist wished to destroy the nerve 
of the tooth, and for that purpose applicd kreosote, 
some of which ran down her throat. The lady re- 
turned home in great pain and distress, in which situ. 
ation she lingered until Wednesday last, when she 
dicd. Every exertion was made by her friends to give 
her relief, but all medicine proved ineffectual. 


DrrartoreE—The steam ship Liverpool left New 
York on Saturday last. The amount of specie shipped 
on board the Liverpool, was, 


Silver «ees $1,094,843 10 
$1,104,443 10 


InptaN Renics New Jersty.—The Woodbury 
(Gloucester co) Herald of the 3d inst. says: 

Some men, while digging for marl a few days since 
on Mr. Benjamin Colson’s farm, near Raccoon creek, 
in this county, found the skeletons of three Indians. 
Some of the bones were in a state of preservation, and 
some mouldered to dust on being exposed to the air. 
They were found about 2} feet below the surface of 
the ground, and 44 fect apart—With them were found 
._— of gold coin, dated 1666, 6 rings, and 3 strings 
of beads. 


Tne Corron Crors.—It is now ascertained that the 
cotton crop has never been as abundant in the memory 
of man as it is this season. What is still of as much 
importance, there never was a season as favourable for 
picking as the present. We have conversed with 
planters from all parts of the country; on the river 
there will be a bale and a half (600 Ibs)yat least to the 
acre, and abouttwelve bales to the hand—in the in 
terior about eight bales to the hand.— Vicksburg Sen 
tinel of Now. 19. 


Missovat anD Iowa.—The border difficulty appears 
to be unsettled. We copy the following from the St. 
Louis Republican of the 5th inst.:—We learn that 
Major General Willock, of the 4th division of Mi-souri 
militia, having received official intelligence that the 
sheriff of Clark county, in this State, had been arrested 
whilst executing some legal prucess under the authori- 
ty of Missvuri, within the disputed territory, and was 
committed to prison by the authorities of Iowa, has 
marched with a portion of his forces to his release. In 


George P. Titus, No. 69 occupied by Bradley, Brooks} 


a3 to obey the general order of the Gorernur of Mis. 
souri, requiring liu) to support and protect the civil of- 
ficers of Clark county iu the discharge of their duties 
within the disputed territory, he has required the 
Generals commanding the llth, 12th and 13th divi- 
sions to hold a portion of their respective commands 
in readiness to march at a moment’s warning. In 
pursuance to this order, we understand that trvopy in 
St. Charles, Lincoln, Pike, Ralls, and probably some 
other counties, ars awaiting orders to march to the dis- 
puted territory if their services are needed. 


Deatus in Natcurz.—The Natchéz Courier of the 
2d instant, contains a full list of all the deaths that oc- 
curred in that city from the 8th of September, when 
the first case of yellow fever was reported, to the ces- 
sation of the epidemic on the 20th November. During 
that period the whole number of deaths was 234; of 
which, 69 occurred in September, 135 in October, and 
31 in November. _ Of these, about 180 were reported 
as cases of yellow fever, and about one half the resi- 
due the nature of the disease was not specified. Very 
few of those who had resided a long time in the city 
were numbered among the victims. During the epi- 
demic of 1837 in the months of September and Octo- 
ber, there died 244 persons. In estimating the com. 
parative fatality of the two epidemics, it is to be re- 
membered that in 1839 the greater portion of the 
population left the city, which was not the fact in 
1837.— Balt. Pat. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM TEXES. 


Galveston papers to the 3d iust. have been received 
at New Orleans, that of the 2d containing the Presi- 
dent’s message. The abstract from it in the Bee, of- 
fers a interest in this region. ‘The Galveston 
Gazette of November 30, contradicts the report that 
Coi. Karnes had joined the Mexican Federalists. At 
the date of the latest accounts he was on the San Saba, 
hunting Indians, 

Nothing positive had reached New Orleans respec- 
ting the rumored taking of Matamoras by the Fede- 
ralists. Accounts have be received, however, that on 
the 13th of November the Federalist army, some 1500 
strong, was within nine or ten miles of the town, 
marching under the Texian flag. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


Mr. Editor—The subscriber begs leave, through 
your paper, to tender his grate!ul acknowledgments to 
the ladies of his congregation, who have, by their con- 
tributions, made him a life member of the Pahiladel- 
phia Ladies’ Liberia School Association. 

Joun McDowe 
- Pastor Cent. Pres. ch., Philadelphia. 

Dec. 16, 1839. 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 


A meeting of the Board of Publication of the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the Uni- 
ted States of America, will be held on ‘Tucsday after- 
non, 24th inst. at 4 o’clock, at the Publication Rooms, 
corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 

James Russexy, Secretary. 


DIED. 


On Tuesday the 10th inst. in the twenty-fourth year 
of her age, at Richmond, Lower Mount Bethel, Pa. 
Juta, wite of the Rev. James Ciark, and daughter of 
Dr. John ‘T. Woodhull. 

In this lovely woman, divine grace had sweetly and 
preeminently blended a habitual and fervent charity, 
with that “* meek and quiet spirit which is in the sight 
of God of great price.” 

“ A little while she dwelt with me—blest 
Messenger of love !— 

Then, spread the wings I had not seen, and 
Sought her home above.” 

On the morning of the 13th instant, Rosgrt Lenox, 
aged 80 years, long a Ruling Elder in the First Pres- 
byterian church in the city of New York. 


RESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS.—The Board of Pub- 
lication of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, have recently issued the following valuable Books, viz. 
1. ‘The Way of Salvation Familiarly Explained, in a Con- 
versation between a Father his Childien, An excellent lit- 
tle work for young persons. Price 15 cents. 

2. The Mute Chrisuan under the Smartung Rod; with Sove- 
reign Antidotes for every Case; by the Rev, Thomas Brooks. 
Price 38 cents, 

3. The Great Concern of Salvation; by the Rev. Thomas 
Halyburton, Abridged for the Board. Price 31 cents. 

4. Christian Consistency ; or the connexion between Experi- 
mental and I’ractical Religion: designed for Young Christians, 
by the Rev, E. Mannering. Price 38 cents, 

5. Self Employment in Secret: a An Inquiry into 
the State of the Soul; a upon Painful A fflictions ; Me- 
morials for Practice ; by the Rev. John Corbet. Price 20 cents, 

6. A ‘Treatise on the Scripture Doctrine of Original Sin ; with 
Explanatory Notes; by the Rev. Henry A. Boardman, Price 
25 cents, 

7. The Pleasures of Religion ; by the Rev. Ienry Foster Bur- 
der, D.D. Price 38 cents, 

8. ‘The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and its consequen- 
ces to the Protestant Churches of France and Italy ; containing 
Memoirs of some of the sufferers in the Persecution attending 
thatevent. Price 31 cents, 

9. ‘Vhe Utility and Importance of Creeds and Confessions; 
by the Rev. Samuel Miller, D.D. Price 25 cents. 

10. The Psalms and Hymns gee by the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Chureh in the United States. In a 
variety of sizes and styles of binding. 

11, An Exposition of a portion of the Epistle to the Romans, 
in the form of Questions and Anawers ; by the Rev. J, J. Jane. 
way,D.D. Price 15 cents. 

The Board have several other works in press, and eens 
for press, Among them, a new stereotpye edition of the Con- 
fession of Faith. Reformed Pastor; by Rev. Richard Baxter. 
Letters to an Anxsous Inquirer; by the late Rev. T. Cariton 
Henry, D.D. Charnock on Regeneration, 

Besides the Books, twenty-one Tracts bave been published ; 
the smallest consisting of 12 pages, and the largest of 130 pages, 
Of these, various editions have been issued, Nine of these are 
also published in a 12mo volume. Price 50 cents. 

Orders for Books or Tracta, from Presbyteries, Churches, 
Booksellers, and others, sh.uld be addressed to William 5S, 
Martien, Publishing Agent of the Board, South-East corner of 
Seventh and George streets, Philade!phia. 

*,” Donations for the Board should be sent to A. W. Mitchell, 
M. D., Treasurer, Walnut, above Broad street, Philadelphia. 

M. S. MARTIEN, Agent for the Board, 
Corner Seventh and streets, Philadelphia. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS. -—J Whetham, 144 Chesnut 

street, Philadelphia, has on hand a large assortment of 

new and standard Books; Annuals, Bibles, Prayers, Albums, 

&e. &e. in plain and elegant bindings, suitable for Presenw., 
All of which will be sold at the lowest prices. 

Among them are the following Annuals for 1840 :—The Chrie- 
tian Keepsake, the Religious Souvenir, the Gem, the Religious 
Offering, the Violet, the Pearl, the Token, Atlantic Souvenir, 
the Literary Souvenir, Friendship’s Offering, Forget Me Not 
the Gift, the Poets of America; the Byron Gallery. splendid 

lates; Shakspeare, various editions and bindings ; *s. do. 
Sir Walter Seott's, du, Coleridge, Shelly, and Keat’s, 
do. ; Milton, Young, Grey, Beattie, and Collin’s, do. ; Burns, 
Cowper, and Thompson's, do, Aikins’ Selection from the Bri- 
tish Poets; Frost's do. do. all in extra bindings; Hannah More's 
Works; the Language of Flowers, with coloured plates; the 
Book of Flowers, do.; the Poetic Wreath; Mrs. Sherwood’s 
Works; Maria Edgeworth’s Works ; the Romance of Nature, 
with splendid coloured plates ; Suuthey’s Poetical Works; Miss 
Landon’s do, ; Wordsworth’s Works; the Young Ladies’ Friend; 
do. Companion; Moore’s Lallah Kookh, splendid illustrations ; 
Mrs. Sigourney’s Letters to Young Ladies; do. to Muthers ; 
Marshall’s Washington; Franklin’s Works; Bancroft’s Uni- 
ted States; Gardiner’s Music of Nature; Steven’s Travels in 
Egypt, Arabia, &e.; do in Greece, Turkey, &e.; Dick's 
Works; Mrs. Heman’s do,; Gibbons’ Rome; Dr. Johnson's 
Works, &e. &e. 

. ae Prayer Books, &e. in every description of size and 
inding. 

A large assortment of English and Ameriean Albums, also a 
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large variety of Juvenile Books, Ke. 
SPLENDID ENGLISH AND AMERICAN ANNUALS, 
FOR 1840. 


EMS OF BEAUTY, with 12 fine engravings. 

Heath's Book of Beauty, 13 > 
The Belle of the Seasons, 8 do. 
The London Keepsake, 12 do. 
Heath’s Picturesque Annual, 15 do. 
Fisher’s Drawing Room Scrap Book. 36 do, 
‘The Juvenile Scrap Book, by Mrs. Ellis, 16 do, 
Friendship’s Offering, 10 do, 
Forget-Me. Not, 11 do, 
Christian Keepsake, by Rev. John A. Clarke, 9 do. 
The Gift, edited by Miss Leslie, 9 do, 
Religious Offering, edited by Miss Waterman, 10 do, 
Religious Souvenir, 8 do, 
The Gem, 7do, ' 
The Violet, 7 do, 
The Pearl, 7 do, 


Just received, and fur sale by 
WM, S. MARTIEN 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


IFE OF KNOX.—The Presbyterian Board of Publication 
have just issued the Life of John Knox, the Scottish Re- 
former, abridged from MeCrie’s Life of Knox, Priee 38 cents. 
Also the Life of Captain Wilson of the missionary ship Duff. 
Price 25 cents. 


WM. S. MARTIEN, Agent for the Board 
dee 91 OF Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


AYARD ON THE SACRAMENT.—Letters on the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, v4 Samuel Bayard, Esq.,a 
Ruling Elder inthe Presbyterian Church at Prineeton, New 
Jersey. Second edition, revised by the author,’ with additional 
notes and illustrations, 

How far this production is deserving of public patronage, and 
is calculated to promote the edification of Christians in eet 
but more especially of young conve who are doubtful and 
hesitating about making a pudlic p ion of their faith, the 
——s testimonials from judicious theologians, eminently 
qualified to decide on the merits of the work, will no doubt be 
quite satisfactory. Just published, and for sale by ' 

WM. S. MARTIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadel 
RECOMMENDATIONS, 

We are pleased to learn that a new edition of “*Letiers on the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper,” by Samuel Bayard, Esq., a 
ruling elder in the Presbyternan Church at Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, called for, It was first published about sixteen or seven - 
teen years ago, and was regarded as a very useful present to 
that portion of the religious community for benefit of which 
it was intended. ‘The work being now out of print, the vene- 
rable Author has been requested to allo@ a new im ion for 
public use, We are pleased to find that he has agreed to com- 
ply with this request, and that a revised and improved edition 
may soon be expected to issue from the press. We ean f. 
manual as, in our opinion, adapted to de muc 

SAMUEL MILLER. 
JAMES CARNAHAN, 


recom 


good, 


New York on Saturday night, 14th inst. Twelve 


the mean time, to make assurance doubly sure, as well 
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PHE PRESBYTERIAN. 


From the Presbyterian Advocate. 


The following lines are founded on the well 


known fact of the havoc. made by the Miller, or 
bee-inoth seem 


to have been prophetic of the evils that.bad well 


They were written in 1831, and 


THE RESULT OF A PLAN OF UNION. 


A hive of bees there once existed, 
‘Who revell’d in the breath of morn, 
On fragrant flowers and herbs subsisted, 
And sported in the waving corn. 


Unvexed by foes, and safe from danger 
They the verdant landscape o’er ; 

When lo! their queen beholde a stranger 
A snow white moth is at the door. 


“ Dread queen,” she cried, “ I ask admission, 
I Jove your realm, edmire your laws; 

And if your subjects grant permission, 
Will join you in the common cause. 


_ & You know I’m called a near relation, 

- And though without a sting, tis true ; 
I'll prove that our amalgamation 
Can never burt or trouble you. 


“ No doubt, you’re much more used to labour, 
For I’m a moth of love and peace ; 

But once admit me as a neighbour, 
And you'll behold a large increase !” 


The unwary bee, with heart relenting, 

. Threw wide (for once) her guarded gate ; 

And thus made cause for deep repenting, 
Which came as usual, when too late. 


The moth attained her wished-for station, 
Laid all her eggs, and breath’d no more ; 
But soon the bees with consternation, 
Behold the worms attack their store. 


The ravenous brood still rambling over, 
Devoured the choicest cells of comb; 
Until the bees at !ast diseover, 
’Tis time to quit their much loved home. 


The queen, whose pliancy had given, 
First entrance to the cause of woe; 

Ere from the waxen palace driven, 
Thus spake, in accents sad and slow : 


** Ts this the union we expected? 

Are these the fruits of peace and love? 
Our gateway had we but protected, 

That barrier’s strength we yet might prove. 


* Let churches—states—our ruin ponder, 
And learn how dangerous to unite 
With those, who had they kept asunder, 
Had spared them shame, and loss and flight.” 


From the London Revivalist. 
HEAVEN. 


’Tis a new carth, cthereal and divine, 

With no dividing sea or changing sky ; 

It hath no sun, nor moon, nor stars, to shine, 
For God himself doth all its light supply. 


*Tis a new world of living, breathing forms, 
Radiant with beauty and immortal bloom ; 

The effluence of thy God each being warms, 
Nor change is known, nor sorrow, nor the tomb. 


*Tis a new life, where mind is vast and strong, 
Its thoughts like lightning, its desires like dew : 
*T'is one grand atmosphere of love and song, 
Of being pure, with Godhead shining through. 
*Tis that eternal rest, our Saviour’s place, ” 
* Result of every change, yet ever new, 
Where God, through Christ, unveils his glorious face, 
And draws his children near to rest in his embrace. 


From Alexander’s Weekly Messenger. 
THE HOME BEYOND THE SKY. 
BY CATHARINE H. WATERMAN. 


There is a home—a bright, pure home— 
A home beyond the sky, 
Where living waters gladly gush 
For ever to the eye. 


A spot where angels congregate, 
A path by angels trod, 

A promised Jand where those shall meet, 
W ho love and worship God. 


’Tis placed above the burning stars, 
The far spread fields of heaven ; 
O! what a glorious beritage 
To the pure hearted given. 


The sick heart turneth from the earth ; 
‘The yearning eager soul 

Stretches afar in anxious thought, 
To the eternal goal. 


Yes, like a weary bark it comes, 
The plaything of the wave, 

Trusting its hopes to that One arm, 
That but alone can sage. 


There is a home—a bright, pure home, 
Unseen by mortal eye, 

W here the worn, weary, rest in peace— 
The Home beyond the sky ! 


A WORD TO THE SLUGGISH. 
Lose this day loitering—’twill be the same story 


Tu-morrow, and next more dilatory ; 

The indecision brings its own delays, 

And days are lost lamenting over days. 

Are you in earnest? Sieze this very minute— 

What you can do, or dream you can, begin tt ; 

Boldness has genius, power and magic tn it. 

Oaly engage and then the mind grows heated— 

Begin it, and the work will be completed! 
GOETHE. 


SKETCHES OF JERUSALEM. 


BY C. G. ADDISON, ESQ. 
Entrance of Jerusalem. 


The bright sunny weather we had so long en- 
joyed had now left us; dark, driving clouds flitted 
across the heavens, the wind blew cold, and howl- 
ed fearfully among the rocks, and we approached 
Jerusalem through one of the wildest, gloomiest 
scenes of desolation I ever witnessed. 

After riding for nearly three hours through 
the same dreary and solitary country, throughout 
which the dwelling of man was nowhere visible, 
we ascended a slight eminence, and the land- 
scape then began to unbend and relax a little of 
its stern and barren aspect. Olive woods were 
seen in front, and above a short screen of re- 
freshing foliage appeared a white cupola, which 
was immediately hailed as El Khobbs! Jerusa- 
lem! Pushing our horses onwards to the sum- 
mit of the neighbouring hill, behind which, in our 
advance, the small portion of the city had disap- 

red, we suddenly came upon a scene, impos- 
ing from its contrast with the country we had 
lately traversed, and certainly one of the most 
interesting in the whole world. Above the olive 
woods in front, seated on the eminence, appear- 
ed a line of houses, domes, and minarets, con- 
spicuous among which, and high ebove all, were 
the white cupola of the church of the Holy Se- 

Ichre, and the dome of the mosque of Omar. 

o the left of these rose the Mount of Olives, a 
lofty and picturesque hill, scattered over with 
olive trees, and crowned with a mosque and a 
Christian church. 

We descended to the olive groves, and after 

ing several sepulchral excavations in the ad- 
ining rocks, we came toa long range of stone 
ttlemented Saracenic walls, and entered the city 
of Jerusalem by a lofty Saracenic gateway, call- 
ed the Bab el Scham, or “the Damascus gate.” 
We then traversed a narrow street, between dark 
y buildings of stone, which were furnished 

with a few narrow windows, with pointed arches 
stuck here and there without any order or ar- 
rangement. The dulness of the day, and the 
gloomy silence and desertion of the streets, pre- 
sented a most saddening end melancholy spccta- 
ele, The reia began to patter upon the stones, 


| and the clouds, chased along by the wind, threw a 


mournful obscurity over every t. <A few 
Arab women, shrouding themselves under the 
ch of a mosque, and here and there a solitary 
urk gathering his scanty garments tight about 
his meagre person, and seeking shelter from the 
blast, were the only objects visible in the silent 
and deserted city. 
“Iiow doth the city sit solitary that was full of 
people? how is she become as a widow: she that 
was great among the nations, and princess a 


zen. Inthe large ravine on the south-east side 
of the city, known, among other names in Scrip- 
ture, by the name of “the valley of the son of 
Hinnom,” and “ Tophét,” these sepulchres crowd 
fast around the footsteps of the stranger; but in 
common with every tomb around Jerusalem, al- 
though evidently originally fastened up with great 
care and strength, they lave been broken open 
and rifled. 

Unlike the ancient sepulchres in Egypt, which 
are thickly strewn with human bones and skulls, 


the ree how is she become tributary ?” 

** How hath the Lord covered the daughter of 
Zion with a cloud in his anger, and cast down 
from heaven to earth the beauty of Israel !” 

“The Lord has caused the solemn feasts and the 
Sabbaths to be forgotten in Zion,and hath despised, 


in the indignation of his anger, the king and the i 


iest.” 


“ All that pase by clap their hands at thee, say-| 


ing, Is this the city that men call the perfection of 
beauly, the joy of the whole earth?.’ 

Truly we may now reply—*The Lord hath 
done that which he devised ; he hath fulfilled his 
word that he commanded in the days of old; he 
hath thrown down, and hath not pitied, and he 
hath caused thine enemy to rejoice over thee.” 


MOUNT OF OLIVES. 

After ascending once more into broad daylight, 
we crossed over th 
mit of the Mount of Olives, and we then arrived 
ata square plot of ground enclosed by a low rough 
wall of loose stones, and overshadowed by cight 
enormous olive trees which appear to be of very 
great antiquity. This is alleged to be the Garden 
of Gethsemane, “ over the brook Cedron, to which 
Jesus oftimes resorted with his disciples.” A 
piece of ground, marked off from the rest of the 
garden, is confidently pointed out as the spot 
where our Saviour was betrayed by Judas, when 
the Jatter, “having received a band of men 
and officers from the chief priests and Pharisees, 
came thither with lan'erns, and torches, and wea- 
pons.” St. John xviii. It is called by the Italian 
a “le terra dannata;” or, “the accursed 

und." 

This is certainly a most interesting spot. It is 
near to the brook Cedron, and to the ancient road 
leading from the Mount of Olives into Jerusalem, 
and of all the tales and traditions treasured up 
among the pilgrims and ecclesiastics, this carries 
with it the test degree of probability. But 
here, again, the absurd minuteness of identification 
made use of only tends to throw an air of ridicule 
over the whole pas A ledge of rocks at the 
upper end of the en is confidently pointed out 
as the very spot where our Saviour found the dis- 
ciples “ sleeping for sorrow,” and “a stone’s cast” 
from thence isa small excavation, called the grot- 
to of Gethsemane, which is positively affirmed to 
be the identical spot where our Saviour “ kneeled 
down aad prayed, saying, Father, if thou be wil- 
ling, remove this cup from me; nevertheless, not 
my will, but thine be done!” St. Luke. The grot- 
to is covered by a small chapel, the keys of which 
are kept by the monks of the Latin convent. 

The olive trees overshadowing this enclosed plot 
of ground appear to be of very great antiquity, 
and are held in the highest veneration by Chris- 
tians of all sects, who positively sffirm that they 
are the identical trees which stood on the spot in 
our Saviour’s time! The trunks of the largest of 
these trees are of great size and of immense girth; 
they have become splintered and shrivelled with 
age, and are certainly great curiosities as vege- 
table productions. 

Leaving the “ Garden of Gethsemane,” we tra- 
versed a steep path which ascends from the bed of 
the brook Cedron to the summit of the Mount of 
Olives. Numerous olive trees were scattered 
along the sides of the declivity, and around a 
mosque and convent which crown the lofty emi- 
nence. We hurried impatiently to the highest 
point, and then turning to the westward, a mag- 
nificent panoramic view of the whole of Jerusa- 
lem and of the surrounding country suddenly burst 
upon our sight. 

The present city, with its churches, mosques, 
houses, gardens, and fortifications, lay extended 
immediately below, and the eye took in at a bird’s- 
eye view, every house and street, and almost every 
yard of ground. The scene was certainly very 
imposing, and the appearance of the city, with its 
domes and cupolas, and the minarets of the mosques, 
is from this point of view quite magnificent. The 
first objects which strike the eve are the two mag- 
nificent mosques occupying the site of Solomon’s 
Temple. The one on the north is the celebrated 
mosque of Omar; that on the south is the mosque 
El Aksa. They are close to that portion of the 
city walls which immediately borders on the Mount 
of Olives, and with the courts, porticoes, and gar- 
dens attached to them, they occupy a fourth part 
of the whole place, and present a most imposing 
appearance. ‘I'he town rises gradually above these, 
and the most prominent object beyond is the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, with its two domes 
of striking aspect: the one being white and the 
other almost black. Here and there a lofty tower 
or a tapering minaret rises above the gloomy stone 
houses of the natives. Of these the lofty tower 
or minaret, said to be built on the site of the house 
of Pilate, with its galleries and Saracenic decora- 
tions, appears most prominently to the eye, and the 
minarets of Ben Israel, of the Seraglio, and the 
one said to be placed on the site of Herod’s palace. 
Most of the private dwellings were covered with 
low domes, and my intelligent cicerone pointed out 
to me the different churches and convents, and a 
long range of stone buildings surmounted by small 
cupolas, which he said wasa college of dervishes. 

Altogether the city as seen from the summit of 
the Mount of Olives, may be ranked as one of the 
finest of Oriental cities in its external aspect. A 
long line of battlemented walls, with their towers 
and gates, extends the whole way round the town, 
and a few cypresses and other trees throw up their 
lofty branches amid the porticoes and gates of the 
mosques. 

After the surprise and admiration which this pro- 
ject at first naturally excites has subsided, the 
bare, rocky, and desolate aspect of the surround- 
ing country, and the solitude and silence of the city 
itself, most forcibly attract the attention. Neither 
in the streets, at the gateways, nor along the 
rocky mule-tracks leading therefrom, is there 
aught of life or animation. Some solitary woman, 
with her water-pitcher, climbing the craggy em- 
inence, or some slowly moving pilgrims, are alone 
seen. The eye, @p a closer scrutiny, discovers 
large tracts of Opén and waste ground within the 
walis, and many a ruined house and dilapidated 
building. There is none of the bustle and ani- 
ration ordinarily perceptible about a large town. 
No moving crowds traverse the public thorough- 
fares; the ear strives in vain to catch the noise 
and hum of a large city, for such it appears to be ; 
all is strangely and sadly silent. “ The noise of 
the whip, and the noise of the wheels, and the 
prancing of horses, and of the jumping chariots,” 
are no longer heard in Jerusalem. 


TOMBS. 

Descending this ravine, in an easterly direction, 
we traversed another vast ancient cemetery which 
extended to the south and southwest of Mount 
Zion. The rocks are pierced into innumerable 
subterranean excavatious, which are fronted with 
small doorways fitted with grooves fur the recep- 
tion of large stones, which were slipped down the 

rooves, and thus made to block up the entrances. 
Most of these grottos and sepulchral chambers 
have been torn open, and the contents removed 
by sacrilegious hands. We crawled on our hands 
and knees over rubbish and stones, and entered 
some of the low doorways. Within was a square 
sepulchral chamber, with recepiacles for the dead, 
rising one above another, like sv many cisterns 
hewn out of the rock. 

On many of these sepulchres may be perceived 
faint remnants of Hebrew and Greek inscriptions. 
Those in the Hebrew character appear quite ille- 
gible, and those in the Greek carved on the fice 
of the rock, only contain the words, “ Of the Holy 
Zion.” 

The rocks bordering the deep ravines which en- 
circle the city to the weet, south, and east, are all 
hollowed out into cells and chambers, the last 
mansions of the dead of all classes, variously 
adorned, from the sculptured tomb of the monarch, 
with its columns and the fragments of its marble 
coffins, to the plain, unadorned, and roughly-hewn 


e rocky path leading to thesum- | P 


not a vestige is here anywhere discoverable of the 
dead bodies which once evidently so thickly crowd- 
ed these innumerable chambers. The silent tom 

which every where meet the stranger in his wan- 
_derings around Jerusalem, are the only remnants 
‘of the ancient city, whose utter destruction is eve- 
ry where so fearfully foretold in the books of the 
Jewish prophets. ; 

Amid all the denunciations of destruction and 
desolation which we meet with in the prophecies, 
Jeremiah thus forewarns the people of Jerusalem, 
in reference to the sacred groves and the idolatrous 
places of sacrifice, called Tophet, which they .had 
erected in the valley of the son of Hinnom— 

“* Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that it 
shall no more be called Tophet, nor the valley of 
the son of Hinnom, but the valley of slaughter ; 
- they shall bury in Tophet, till there be no 

ace. 

“Then will 1 cause to cease from the cities of 
Judah, and from the streets of Jerusalem, the voice 
of mirth and the voice of gladness, the voice of the 
bridegroom and the voice of the bride ; for the land 
shall be desolate. 

“ At that time, saith the Lord, they shall bring 
out the bones of the kings of Judah, and the bones 
of his princes, and the bones of his priests, and the 
bones of the prophets, and the bones of the inhab- 
itants of Jerusalem out of their graves. 

“ And theyshall spread them before the sun, and 
the moon, and all the host of heaven, whom they 
bave loved, and whom they have served; and after 
whom they have walked, and whom they have 
sought, and whom they have worshipped; the 
shall not be gathered nor be buried ; they shall be 
fur dung upon the face of the earth.” ; 


THE ALPINE DELUGE. 


Travellers across the Alps mention tremendous 
torrents of rain in these mountains. A correspon- 
dent of the Morning Post writes thus from Baveno, 
on the 10th instant :— 

“The deluge which has poured upon the Alps 
and their neighbourhood with such fatal results has 
at length ceased. Four days and nights did it de- 
scend without a moment’s intermission, and with a 
fury almost unprecedented; swelling the torrents 
to bursting, inundating the low countries, and 
bringing destruction, dismay, and death to the 
dwellings, and to the very hearths of tle unhappy 
inhabitants. On the evening of the 7th, the wind, 
which had blown from the south, veered round to 
the north-east, and with the clearing heavens, the 
rain ceased to fall. At that period the violence of 
the torrent was at its height; but such was the 
rapidity with which the accumulated waters de- 
scended from the mountains, that in a few hours 
they had considerably diminished, and by twelve 
o’clock next day they had so far discharged them- 
selves into the vallies as to give us, who were im- 
prisoned in the dreadful vale of Vedro, some hope 
of making our escape. On the 8th, about eleven 
o’clock, we left the refuge, between Goudo and Is- 
ella, guided by four stout mountaineers. What 
wreck—what desolation—what chaos lay before us! 
An earthquake could not have left more appalling 
traces of its wrath. It would seem as if all the 
demons of destruction had been let loose to revel 
and do their worst on this devoted region. Rocks, 
of a size that would make them appear as immova- 
ble as the earth itself, hurled from the highest 
cliffs and peaks, and scattered about like pebbles in 
the ravine, in the villages, and across the road. 
Torrents poured from new and hitherto unsuspect- 
ed beds, rushing over gardensand uprooted planta- 
tions, and exulting over the foundations of demol- 
ished habitations. All symptoms of cultivation 
and of hurnan industry vanished, and nothing but 
ruin, total and unrelieved, on every side. Of the 
splendid military road of Napoleon, from Goudo to 
Crevola, nothing remains but a few wrecks, just 
enough to show where ran the great route of the 
Simplon. ‘The two new and beautiful bridges 
leading into Varzo have been so completely swept 
away, that of one not a vestige is left, and of the 
other only a few stones. I[lere houses have been 
rolled with the rolling torrents down the savage 
gulf of the Divedria, and the late wretched inhabi- 
tants sent wandering over the wild rocks for shel- 
ter, glad at having escaped a shocking death. ‘To 
attempt to describe our journey out of this horri- 
ble ravine, would be absurd. ~Led on by our intre- 
pid guides, we had to plunge into foaming torrents, 
tlack with maddened rage—to climb precipitous 
heights, strewn with loosened stones, totiering 
over our heads and ready to fal] at the least agiva- 
tion—toscramble over crumbling earth and insidi- 
ous sands, in positions where one slip would lead to 
instant annihilation—to cross raging floods astride 
upon poles, laid across the yawning gulf, from rock 
torock. ‘The dangers and the sights of that day, 
will never be erased from my mind, for not in the 
wildest stretch of my imagination, had I ever con- 
ceived anything as really existing, half so horrible. 
Near Issella, [ wasstruck with one thing eminent- 
ly remarkable even in this scene, where all was 
eminent. A piece of the road, of about thirty pa- 
ces in length, which had been cut through the Jiv- 
ing rock, and which, consequently, would have 
been supposed to be the most secure and irremova- 
ble, of the whole work, carried, with the flinty 
foundation on which it was laid, into the all-receiv- 
ing vortex, stood there high and unharmed, as if in 
mockery of man’s art, the enormous base on which 
it was laid having been undermined by the hill of 
waters lashing beneath it. Having made our way 
in the manner I have mentioned to Crevola, and 
passed the noble bridge in that place, which bravely 
outlived the deluge, we felt some relief from the 
apprehension of a horrible death; but the scene 
before us was, if possible, more heart-rending than 
that we had just escaped from. The beautiful vales 
of Piedmont, their orchards, their vines, their plan- 
tations, and their fields, turned into one vast de- 
sert of sand and slime—the yet ruling waters be- 
ing the only disputant to its undivided empire. 
Such convulsions and visitations amidst mountains 
and ravines, sprung as these are from the conten- 
tions of the elements, are in some sort natural; but 
in the midst of fertile planes and populous vales 
they fill the mind with ter fold astonishment— 
they strike the heart with ten fold anguish. All 
the road to Domo-Dossolo was broken into a hun- 
dred fragments, and utterly impracticable, except 
on foot; and thusI may say that from Simplon 
village to Domo, a distance of about twenty miles 
the passage of the Alps, with the exc-ption of a 
few fragments, is entirely destroyed. What dam- 
age may.have been done from Simplon to Brieg, | 
cannot of my own knowledge speak; but report 
says it is equally extensive. Every town and 
every inn on the line is filled with persons and ve- 
hicles arrested by this misfortune, and little or no 
chance have they of either going on, or returuing. 
A few weeks may, periaps, render the route passa- 
ble by pedestrians; but | have it from one of the 
inspectors, that carriages will not be enabled to 
pass earlier than next spring. Hed but a little 
care and money been yearly expended upon this 
superb work, the present affliction would have 
been in some measure alleviated ; but the road has 
been let fall into disrepair, mended temporary, as 
occasion required, and that in the worst, and most 
slovenly manner.”—London Spcctator. 


A SPLENDID SIGHT. 


At the late meeting of the British Association, at 
Birmingham, Mr. Addison stated that on the night 
of the 13th of November, 1832, having been sur- 
prised by observing through a break in the clouds, 
sownething like a shower of stars, he ascended the 
neighbouring Malvern hills, 500 feet in altitude, 
to a height sufficient to raise him above the clouds, 
when a spectacle was unfolded to his view, such 
as he never expected again to behold; the num- 
ber of shooting stars or meteors, was so great that 
he could compare it to nothing but a shower o! 
fire—ench star, as it fell seemed to leave a long 
train of fire after it, for some secon’s. He had 
his second watch with him, and was thus enabled 


grotto, the Jest resting-placo of the humble citi- 


to count forty-cight in a minute fli'ting about. 


be| convince him are vain. His mind, employed since 


Y| plants of extraordinary appearance and properties, 


SCEPTICISM OF IGNORNACE. 


We often see this kind of scepticism exercised 
with regard to alleged truths in nature, of a kind | 
which an unlearned mind does not readily appre-— 
hend. When such a truth, for instance as the 
double motion of the earth, is presented to a 
thorough clown, he, struck by its inconsistency 
with his daily observations, and incapable of fol- 
lowing the train of reasoning by which the thing 
is proved, rejects it atonce. “ My cottage,” says 
he, “has stood ever since I can remember, with its 
front to the south, and nothing will ever convince 
me that it moves.” Accordingly, all endeavours to 


infancy upon a very limited field of observation, and 
accustomed to consider only the most obvious and 
common place things, is positively unfitted to re- 
ceive the idea. It is like presenting a thirty-two 
pound shot to the muzzle of a fowling piece. To 
make such a man fit for belief in the Copernican 
system, it would be necessary to work upon his 
mind for several years in a process the reverse to 
that by which fire is made—presenting always a 
larger and larger idea to it, till at length, perhaps, 
it might be expanded to the proper calibre for so 
a conception. 

The history of James Bruce and his Travels in 
Abyssinia supplies a remarkable illustration of this 
kind of scepticisim. When the bovk came out in 
1790, it was admired by a judicious few—and it is 
so fur honourable to the understanding of George 
the JIT, that he was of this number; but from the 


of England £5 notes were enclosed. The letter 


great mass one loud cry of contemptuous incredu- | 
lity burst forth. ‘The author stated that in Abys- | 
sinia fossil salt was used as money, a thing which 
had never before been heard of, and which there- 
fore could not be true. He related how he had 
seen three soldiers, travelling with a cow, throw 
the animal down, and cut two slices of meat from 
her body, which they ate raw, closing up the wound 
at the same time with skewers—a statement in 
which there was too strong a combination of the 
ludicrous and horrible to allow of its being any 
thing but a fiction. He gave drawings of many 


previously unknown in Britain—one, for instance, 
giving out milk when cut; likewise of many singu- 
ar animals, particularly of a fly named zimd, which 
had been known to destroy whole armies. ‘These 
were evidently grown falsehoods. Accordingly the 
book was scouted; the author even met with per- 

nal insult ; and the last years of a life which had 
ben devoted to the public service were spent in 
morose solitude, instead of the enjoyment of those 
honours which his magnanimous hardihood and 
great sufferings, his industry, learning, and ta- 
lent, had deserved. How has the question ulti- 
mately turned out! Several years after the grave 
had a Ba over the ill-used Bruce, Dr. Clarke met 
at Cairo, an Abyssinian clergyman who, on being 
interrogated as to the above, and many other points 
in the work, confirmed every thing which the au- 
thor had stated, excepting in a few trivial matters 
in which Bruce had evidently been mistaken, and 
which only served to show how entirely he had 
written in good faith. The investigation was con- 
ducted in circumstances of such caution, as to make 
deception impossible. Every plant delineated in 
the book was named, as Bruce had named it, by 
the Abyssinian divine. “The result,” says Dr. 
Clarke, * left a conviction upon our minds not only 
of the general fidelity of the author, but that no 
other book of travels published so long after the 
events took piace ahieh he has related, and expos- 
ed toa similar trial, would have met with equal 
testiu.ony of its truth and accuracy.” 

It is an instructive circumstance, that Mungo 
Park, in the account of his travels in Africa, saw 
fit to suppress many remarkable adventures which 
had befallen him, from a sense that their marvel- 
ous nature would probably expose him to the same 
fate which had befallen Bruce. If this principle 
were to be followed out, knowledge he be ata 
stand still. No man would venture to announce 
any new discovery, or any new combination of 
moral circumstances which in the least went be- 
yond what was familiar before. 

About sixty years ago, the Portuguese who ex- 
plored the interior of South America, announced 
the extraordinary fact that a natura! connection 
existed between the great rivers Amazon and 
Orinoko, They spoke of a river Casiquiari, which 
they said, extended like an artificial canal from a 
certain point on the Orinoko to the Rio Negro, a 
great tributary of the Amazon; so that two rivers, 
the mouths of which were at least a thousand miles 
apart, had a communion of waters in the upper part 
of their courses. ‘he statements of the Portuguese 
on this subject were not believed, and systematic 
geographers showed with triumphant success that 
the thing was physically a Nevertheless, 
it has been proved beyond all doubt that such a 
connection really exists. Humbolt sailed along it 
from the one river to the other, and gave a minute 
description of it to the public. It has also been 
ascertained that similar curiosities exist elsewhere. 
A geologist, recollecting that hollows exist in the 
surface of the earth, of a different nature from those 
permeated by common rivers, and which he accounts 
for by supposing great floods to have worn them 
down in early ages, could readily imagine how 
such connections might exist between rivers flow- 
ing in the same direction. But the systematic ge- 
ographers of fifty years ago knew nothing of these 
hollows. They only reflected on the ordinary val- 
leys in which most rivers flow, and which certain- 
ly appear to preclude at least the likelihood of any 
such connections existing. ‘hey were, therefore, 
incredulous; whereas a little more knowledge 
might have given them confidence in the Portu- 
guese discoverers, and induced them to receive re- 
spectfully a fact which subsequent observation has 
proved to be true. ‘The history of science in all its 
departments is full of similar cases. That very 
science which has just been alluded to (geology) is 
at this time undergoing the persecution which 
arises from the scepticisin of ignorance. Its prin- 
cipal doctrines—the great age of the earth, and the 
existence of tribes of plants and animals many ages 
before the birth of the human race—are both met 
by every thing but open condemnation. Ignorant 
minds, (and this description does not exclude many 
of the so called educated classes,) find it impossible 
to admit such things, while the enlightened sce no 
difficulty in giving them at least a place as respec- 
table and probable hypotheses. 

The great body of the ignorant seem to take a 
positive pleasure when they can catch a philoso- 
pher tripping, or see reason to suspect the sound- 
ness of any great discovery, though nothing can 
be more clear than that every new sentence added 
to the book of nature is a gain of a most important 
kind to the whole of mankind. Such conduct re- 
minds one of the Irishman in the jest book, who, 
when carried for a wager in the hod of his com- 
panion up a tall Isdder set against a house, had 
hopes of being let fall about the third story. 


PRESENT OF A KITTEN TO HER MAJESTY. 


Our readers will recollect an account in the 
Mercury, a few months ago, of the whimaical 
fancy ot an old woman named Baker, living at 
Scredington, near Sh: ffield, who sent a kitten to 
the Queen. It was placed in a basket, furnished 
with white clothes for it to lie on, and containing 
an abundant supply of bread and butter for its sus- 
tenance during its long journey; the basket also 
contained a letter, setting furth how that some time 
before her Majesty was crowned the old woman 
had been informed in her midnight visions that her 
favourite tabby would have three kittens on the day 
of her coronation, and had been commanded tosend 
one of the litter to the Queen. The day arrived, 
and wondrous to tell, the cat did bring furth three 
kittens. The old woman not at al] surprised at the 
event, selected the finest of the feline trio, upon 
the head of which her fancy had impressed a crown, 
and securing it in s hamper as above related, she 
despatched it by coach, having appended to it the 
following direction :—* To the Queen, in Lunnun, 
or elsewhere; to be taken great care of.” Nothing 
was heard of pussy’s journey, and the papers con- 
tained no account of her arrival at the palace to 
satisfy the curiosity of the old woman, who, indeed, 
had almost despaired of the cat's having reached 
her destination, when a few days ago a letter bear- 
ing the royal arms was received by the old lady: 
it was from the Queen! and contained the impor- 


tant information of the young kit’s having safely 
arrived, and that she had become a very fine cat ; | 
and in proof of the Jetter’s being genuine, two Bank 


, caused the old people to be envied by many.—Lin- 


and the notes were uniutelligibl- to the old woman, | , 
who cannot read, but on being infi-r:ned of the mean- | the Presbyterian Church Case: ‘Tux Componweartn 


ing thereof, she could not restrain her expressions | 


of gratitude to her Majesty, whe had thus been | 


the means of affording an accession of con:furt to, 
one who, though fantastic in her notions, is not an | 


She immediately laid in a. 


rejoiced the hearts of both by the sudden acquisi- 
tion of wealth, but relieved the old man’s mind of 
the dread of expected punishment; the old lady, 
too, had been subjected to the jeers of her neigh- 
bours for what tiuey thought a foolish whim, but 
the arrival of the money turned the tables, and 


coln Mercury. — 


CHEERYBLE BROTHERS. 


This firm, which has been so worthily pourtray- 
ed by the gifted author of “ Nicholas Nickleby,” 
is said to have really existed, but under »nother 
name—and not to have been merely the offspring 
of a fertile imagination. The following anecdote 
respecting these noble minded originals is taken 
from the Manchester (Eng.) ‘Times: 

“ The elder brother of this house of merchant- 
princes amply revenged himself upon a libeller 
who had made himself merry with the peculia:i- 
ties of the amiable fraternity. This man publish- 
ed a pamphlet, in which one of t'e brothers (D) 
was designated as ‘ Billy Button,’ and represented as 
talking largely of their forcign trade, having tra- 
vellers who regularly visited Chowbent, Bullock 
Smithy, and other foreign parts. Some ‘kind 
friend’ had told W. of this pamphlet, and W. had 
said that the man would live to repent of its pub- 
lication, This saying was kindly conveyed to the 
libeller, who said that he should disappoint them, 
for he should take care never to be in their debt. 
But the man in business does not always know 
who shall be his creditor. ‘T'he author of the pam- 
phiet became bankrupt, and the brothers held an 
acceptance of his which had been endorsed to 
them by the drawer, who had also become bank- 
rupt. ‘T’he wantonly libelled nen had thus become 
creditors of the libeller. They now had it in 
their power to make him repent of his audacity. 
He could not obtain his certificate without their 
signature, and without it he could not enter into 
business again. He had obtained the number of 
signatures required by the bankrupt laws except 
one. Itseemed folly to hope that the firm of'* bro- 
thers’ would supply the deticiency. What! they 
who had cruelly been made the laughing-stock of 
the public, forget the wrong, and favour the wrong- 
doer! He despaired; but the claims of a wife and 
children forced him at last to make the application. 
Humbled by misery, he presented himself at the 
counting-room of the wronged. W. was there 
alone, and his first words to the delinquent were, 
‘Shut the door, sir!’ sternly uttered. The door 
was shut, and the libeller stood trembling before 
the libelled. He told his tale, and produced his 
certificate, which was instantly clutched by the 
injured merchant. ‘ You wrote a pamphlet against 
us once!” exclaimed W. The supplicant expect- 
ed to see his parchment thrown into the fire; but 
this was not its destination. W. took a pen, and 
writing something upon the document, handed it 
back to the bankrupt. He—poor wretch !—expect- 
ed to see there rogue, scoundcl, libeller, inscribed ; 
but there was, in fair round, characters, the signa- 
ture of the firm! ‘ We make it a rule,’ said W. 
‘never to refuse signing the certificate of an hon- 
est tradesman, and we have never heard you were 
any thing else.’ The tears started into the poor 
man’s eyes. ‘Ah!’ said W., ‘my saying was true. 
I said would live to repent writing that pamph- 
let. I did not mean it as a threat; only meant 
that some day you would know us better, and 
would repent you had tried to injure us. | see you 
repent of it now.’ ‘Ido, I do,’ said the grateful 
man. * Well, well, my dear fellow,’ said W., ‘ you 
know usnow. How do you geton? What are 
re going todo?’ The poor man stated that he 

ad friends who could assist him when his certifi- 
cate was obtained. ‘ But how are you off in the 
mean time!’ And the answer was that having 
given up every farthing to his creditors, he had 
been compelled to stint his family of even common 
necessaries, that he might be enabled to pay the 
cost of his certificate. ‘ My dear fellow,’ said W., 
‘this will not do—your family must not suffer. Be 
kind enough to take this ten pound note to your 
wife from me. ‘There; there, my dear fellow— 
nay, don’t cry—it will be all well with you yet. 
Keep up your spirits, set to work like a man, and 
you will raise your head amongst us yet.’ The 7 
overpowered man endeavoured in vain to express. 
his thanks—the swelling in his throat forbade 
words; he put his handkerchief to his fice, and 
went out of the door crying like a child.” 


MEMORIAL OF MRS. BRECKINRIDGE.—A Memori- 
al of Mrs. Margaret Rreckinridge, wife of the Rev. John 
Breckinridge, D. D. In two Parts, Embellished with a beauti- 
ful Likeness, by Sartain. 
Part I. Memoir, to which is added, a Sermon, preached by 
the Rev. Dr. A. Alexander, on the occasion of her death. 
Part Il. Letters of a Grandfather, to the surviving children 
of Mrs. Breckinridge ; by the Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D. 
Just published and for sale by WM. S. MARTIEN, 
sept 4 Corner Seventh and George streets, Philadel pha. 


UBLICATIONS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SUN 

DAY SCHOOL SOCIETY.—Newcomd’s Infant School 
Question Book, A system of ora! instructivn, adapied to draw 
out the minds of very small children, and impart a know ler pe 
of the simple traths of the gospei in a manner calculand (by 
the Divine blessing) to affect their hearts; on a plan entirely 
new, affording matter sufficient for the period of a child's con- 
tinuance in Sabbath School, Price 12} events, 

Newcomb’s Teachers’ Aid. A coliecuon of aneedotes for the 
Iliustration of Religious Truth, designed to accompany the 
above; and also for the use of teachers gencraily. Price 38 
cents, 

Newcomb’s First Question Book, vol. I. Topical arrangement 
of subjects, embracing the simple and fundamental doctrines 
of the gospel, in fifty.two lessons—a seleet portion of Scripture 
printed at the heads of the lesson, with questions and refer  nees 
to other passages ; comprising the account of the Creation, Fall, 
and Redemption, all the commandments, and a variety of other 
instruction. Designed especially for small children; but used 
in many schools, from choice, im all the classes. Price 124 cents, 
‘this book has been published about two years and a half, dur- 
ing which 2000 copies have been printed. 

Newcomd’s First Question Book, vol. 11, On the same plan. 
Price 124 cents, 

Newcomb’s Scripture Questions, vol. I. Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, Price 18} cents. 

Neweomb's Scripture Questions, vol. 1. 1 Corinthians, Price 
124 cents. 
ewcomb'’s Scripture Questions, vol. 111. 2 Corinthians, Vi 
tus, and Jude, in progress. ‘I hese volumes are designed to pro- 
mate the close, critical, consecutrve, and practical study of the 
Hi le. Each volume contains fifiy-two lessons ; cach lesson em- 
bracing twe distinct and sets of questions—the 
first sufficiently simple for small children, partly following the 
plan of the First Question Book ; and the seeond designed fully 
to bring out the meaning and application of the «xt, for the 
older scholarsand Bible classes, 

Newcomb's Sabbath Schvol Church History, nine volumes ; each 
embraci: g a period of history by itself, under an independent 
title, These volumes are practical, and adapted to the cireum- 
stances of the Church and world at the present day. The 5o- 
ciety also publish a great variety of books suitabic for Sabbath 
Schuol Libraries, embracing Biography, Missionary History, 
&e. with many entertaining and useful little volumes, 

Feeling the unportance of thorough doctrinal mst ution, the 
Society encourage the bringing out, in their publications, 
distinetly and fully as the nature of the subjeet discoursed will 
admit. the distinguishing doctrines of the Bible. They have 
bound upin unitorm style their 18mo vols,, lettered them S. S. 
L., numbered from 1 to 127, and put them into neat cases with 
50 catalogues, for 833 ; without the case $30. 

The above may be had of 


W. DONOHUE, 


dee 7 No, 22 south Fourth stret, Philadel; h.a. 


RESBYTERIAN PSALMS AND HYMNS.—The Psalms 
and Hymns pegeoees by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, published by the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. ‘They may constantly be had, both large and 
small size, and in fine and pla-n binding, of the subseriber, Pub- 
lishing Agent of the Board, at the lowest prices, either by the 
thousaud copies or a le-s number. 
All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others will be 
promptly attended to by WM. S. MARTIEN, — 
Corner of Seventh and George street, Philadelphia, 


ANITY.—The Vanity of a Life of Fashionable Pleasure ; 
a Sermon, preached by the Rev. Henry A. Boardman, in 
the Tenth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, September 2 
1839, ** She that liveth in pleasure, is dead while she liveth,’ 
Recently published, and for sale by Robert Carter, No. 58 Ca- 
nal street, New York; R. Wasson, Troy, New York; Win. S, 
Martien, Philadelphia; and David Owen, Baltimore. dee 14 


| putation will be fuund to be ful.y sustaine 


if EPORT OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCII 

CASE.—-Recently published, the Report of 

or Pennsyt.vania, at the suggestion of Jaurs ‘Topp and 

others vs. Astset Garren, and olhers. By 
iLLeR, Jr., a member of the Philadelphia Bar. 


This work contains a full and strictly impartial Re 
ings on both the trial at Nisi Prius, and 


of all 
motion 
for a new trial; embraciug an abstract of the + all 
the Testemony introduced, both documentary and parol; the 
Openings of Mr. Rendall and Mr. Hubdcll ; the Arguments of 


ial, 
Chicf Justice 


Report hes been prepared and published at great expense, and 
to Presbyterians and members the bar, partieularis. resents 


WM. S. MARTIEN, 
S. E. Corner of Seventh and George street, Philadelphia, 
C7 The work may also be had at the fullowing places : 

New York.—At the Bookstore of Robert Carter, corner of 

Canal and Mercer streets, s 
Albany, N. Y.—At the Bookstore of E. Pease. 

Trey, N. ¥.—R,. Wasson, 
Baltimore,— At the Bookstore of David Owen, 24 N. Gay st. 
Richmond, Va.—At the office of the Watchman. ¢ 
New Orleans.—At the Bookstore of Janes Beattie, 
ouisville, Ky.—At the Tract Depository, of Rey. J. Huber. 
heraw, S, C.— At the Jookstore 
Cincinnati.—Of the Rev. Joha Burtt. 
y.—~At the Bovkstore of W. M. Todd, 
aug 31--tf 


ECENT PUBLICATIONS.—J. Whetham has op hand and 
offers for sulea large assortment of the late publicati 
among which are the following. Philips’ Life and ‘Vimes o 
Whitefield. Do, Life &e. of Kunyan, Memoirs of Mrs. Hawks. 
New Edition, Lite of Mrs. Breehinridge. ‘The Heatherdale 
Family. Symington on the Atonement. Dominion of Christ, by 
do, Stevenson on the offices of Christ, Junkin (Dr. Gvo.) on 
Justification, Walker on Intermarriage. Lights and Shadows 
of Seottish Lift, New Edition. Interesting Narratives, Glimp- 
ses of the Old World, by Kev. J. A. Clark, Biunt’s Lectures on 
the Lives of Christ, St. Paul, Abraham, Jacob, Elisha, &e, Do. 
on the Seven Churches «f Asia, My Saviour, The Young Wife, 
by Dr, Aleott, The Young Mother, by do. The Young Husband, 
by do, The Young Housekeeper, The Young Ladies’ Friend. 
The Young Ladics’ Companion. Maleolm’s ‘Travels in Asia, 
ames’ Christian Professur. do. Anxious Enquirer. 
Missonary Enterpri-es in the South Seas. Home Education, 
Fireside do, Christian Retirement. Nevins’ Sermons, do, Life 
and Remains, New Tribute to J. Brainerd Taylor, Mrs, Sigour- 
ney’s Letters te Young Lads. do. Letters to Mothers, do 
Poems, History of the Sandwich Islands, Breekinridge’s Tour 
in France, Germany, Swiizeriand, and Italy. Museum of Ke- 
ligious Knowledge. A New Edition of Cok ridge’s Aids to Re- 
flection. Woman’s Mission. History of the Christian Church 
from the Ascension of Christ to the Conversion of Constantine, 
by Rev. E. Burton. Stevens’ Travels in Egypt and the Holy 
Land, do. Grevee, Turkey, &e. Holiday House, Woman as she 
Should Be, Married Life. The Missionary Voyages of the ships 
Morrison and Himmaleh, Mr. Hall's Ramblesin Europe. Hare's 
Parish Sermons. ‘The Mother in her Family. ‘Yicknor’s Guide 
Mothers, Modern Sucirty, by Miss Sinclair, &e. &e. 
ec l4 


EW PUBLICATIONS,—Glimpses of the Old World ; or, 
Excursions on the Continent, and in the Island of Great 
Britain; by the Rev. Jubn A. Clark, Reetor of St. Andrews 
Church, Fhiladelphia, The Character of Thomas Jeffi rson, as 
exinbited in his own writings; by Theoduere Dwight. Walks 
and Wanderings in the World of Literature; by the author of 
*Kandom Recollections,” “ The Great Metropolis,” &e. For 
sale by HENRY PERKINS, 
134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, 


family Tea, for sale at the low price of 50 cents per ib. re- 
tail, or 45 cents per ib, by the chest. Also, a good assortment of 
Pouchong Teas, in half chests and boxes, of suitabic sizes for 
families, and comprising some of the best quality imported, 
For sale at JAMES R. WEBB’'S 
Cash, Temperance, Tea, and Grocery Store, 275 Market st. 
North side, above Seventh, Philadelphia. aug 31 


WS HIGH SCHOOL, Woodbury, New Jersey, 
near Philadelphia, Rev. S. D. Biythe, Principal.—This 
Institution, located wuhin eight miles of the city of Philadel. 
piia,in which all the usual branches of an Engliwh, Classical, 
and Mathematical education, will be thoroughly taught, is now 
im complete operation, under the care of the su 
much renee as a teacher of youth, 
confidence is placed in any system that proposes to dispense 
with severe mental ond will be his aim to 
impart to his pupils an understanding knowledge of what- 
ever they may undertake to learn. Although, therefore, the 
studies pursued will very with the destination of the pupils, it 
will be regarded as essential to make them learn well rather 
than rapidly, whatever they may attempt, especially to make 
them understand the clements of classical and mathematical 
learning. A philosophical and chemicalapparatus will be pro- 
vided fur instructon im Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, on 
which subjeets leetures will be delivered during the winter, 

The government of the school will be entirely parental, and 
the subseriber will feel ithisduty to parents and guardians, 
to cause every boy to be withdrawn, whenever through idle- 
ness ur want of capacity, he shall tail t make progress in 
his studies. No bey of known bad moral character can be 
received into the institution, nor ean any such be allowed to 
remain, 

‘The year will be divided into two sessions of twenty-three 
ee cach, commencing on the first Mundays of May and No- 
vember. 

Terms.—Boaid and tuition, including all charges for fuel, 
lights, mending, use of libvary, &e., will #100 per 
session, payable in advance—each pupil furnishing hisown bed 
and bedding. Each mudern language learn d, will be an extra 
charge of twenty dutlars per session, 

Instrumental music will be taught by a competent instruetor. 

Dormitories will be separate, and all the nx mbers of the fami- 
ly retire at the same hour. 

The great healthiulness of Woodbury, and its vicinity to 
Philadelphia, from which it is distant only eght miles, and with 
which it 1s conneeted by rail road, rend r it pe culiarly desirable 
as a location for a school of this kind, The grounds are ex- 
tensive, being nearly twenty acies. 

S. D. BLYTHE. 


References.—Philadelphia. Thomas Biddle, James Schott, 
Hon. J. B. Sutherland, Alex. Ferguson, John R. Ne iF, Hogan & 


Thompson, Ambrose White, Dr. Meigs, J. K. Kane, Robert 


rp. 
Natchez, Miss.—Rev. S. G. Winchester, H. Mandeville, 
_nov 16—4t 


ELIGIOUS SOUVENIR FOR 1840, EDITED BY MRS. 
SIGOURNEY—For sale by all the Booksellers in New York 
and Philadelphia, 

The public are respeetfully informed that this Annual, eon- 
sid: rably enlarged and improved, is now published and for sale, 
The Religious Souvenir was first prejeeu d oy the lute Rev. 
G. T. Bedell, and is the oldest American Annual of its charac- 
ter. With the suceessful «efforts which have been made in se- 
curing for this volume the first Engravers and the most em- 
inent writers of this country and England, its former hogh re- 
d. Elegantly bound 
in embossed morocco with gilt edges. ‘The embeilishments on 

steel, eight in number, are the following: 


LACK TEAS.—Ten Chests of Souchong Tea, an excellent - 


1. Hon, Stephen Van Renssalacr, painted by Harding, en- 


graved by Daggett, Hinman & Co, 

2. Vignet-e Tithe. drawn and engraved by R. Hinshel wood. 

3. Asking a Blessing, painted by Bonnar, engraved by W. G. 
Armstrong. 

4. Birthplace of the Rev. G. T. Bedell, D. D., painted by 
Jas. Smillie, engraved by H. Jordan, 

5. The Ruined Family, painted by E. V. Rippingille, en- 
graved by Paradise & Rolph. 

6. Teaching the Seriptures, painted by J. Porter, engraved 
by Oscar A. Lawson. 

7. Autumn Evening, painted by D. Huntington, engraved by 
Jas. Smillie. 
8. ‘The Blind Pastor, drawn and engraved by R. Hinshel- 


woud 
SCOFIELD & VOORHIES, Publishers, 
sept 28—tjanl No. 118 Nvssau street, New York, 
RASMUS HALL, FLATBUSH, L. L., 44 miles from New 
York, the care of tee Rev. Joseph Penney, D, D., 
late President of Hamilton College. 

The course of in-truction at | ne Hall embraces all the 
branches of a thorough English, Classical, or Mereantile edu- 
cation, from the first ek ments to a preparation fur the count- 
ing-house, or an advanced standing in any of our colleges.— 
lustructions are also given in all the most important modern 
languages, by competent teachers; and a number of well edu- 
cated foreigners, generally resident in the Institution, affurds 
an opportunity of much improvement in the practice of con- 
versauon in their several languag: s, 

The principles of management are designed to operate on the 
avoiding all harshness and severity, 
er, obechence, and constant 

filling the parent's hopes, 
‘The obj: ct is to make the student happy, and to present him to 
his parents manly, well educated and virtuous, 

The buildings of the institution have undergone a thorough 
repair during the summer, aud now furnish very convenient ae- 
commodations for boarders. The principal is assisted by an 
able and experieneed corps of instructers, including the Kev, 
Wm. H. Campbell, the late Principal in the departmen of An- 
cient Laon and Mr. M. H. Beecher, in Mathematics and 
Freneh, 

Pupils of all ages are received into the fumily of the Princi- 
pal, upon the fulluwing 


good feelings of the pupils 
and yet including strict ord 
industry, as the only means of fu 


TERMS: 
Board and Tuition, with washing and mending, per 
quarter of weeks, in advance: «+++ ++++++++-++50 00 
Fuel in the winter term 
Students provide their own beds, bedding and towe Is. 
Gentlemen requiring fire and lights in private rooms, provide 
the same. 
_ Students remaining during vacation are charged as in term 
time. 
The year is divided into 2 terms of 22 weeks each, beginning 
on the Ist Monday of May and November, reapectively. 
Application for admission may be made personally or by let. 
ter to the Prineipal, nov 2—6:n 


“EMPERANCE STORE.—S. W. COLTON, Tea Dealer, 
and Family Grocer, No. 244 Market street, above Seventh 
south side, Philadelphia, (successor to Baldwin and Colton 
would respeetfully call the attention of the friends and customers 
of the late firm to his large and cxecilent assortment of ‘Teas 
and Family Groecries, «hich has spared no pains in seleet- 
ing, and whieh he confidently believes cannot be surpassed by 
any similar store in the city. 

His stock comprises Choice Green and Black Teas of the 
latest importation, Loaf, Lump, and Brown Sugars, and 
Boston double Loaf do. Boston Syrup, New York, Sugar 
House, New Orleans, Trinidad, and Porto Rico Molasses, 
Sperm Oil and Sperm Candles: also Robeson’s polished and 
Judd’s patent polished wh.te and coloured do; Hams, Smoked 
Tongues, Dried Beef, Bologna Sausages, also prime Westphalia 
Hams; Cheese—Herkimer Co., Premium Dairy, Pine Apple. 
Sap Sago, Dutch Head, and Pai masan ; Fresh Italian Macearo- 
niand Vermicelli; Underwood's Pickles and Sauces ; also Lon- 
don Fishand Beef Steak Sauecs; Coffee—Old Gevernment Java, 
Laguira, Strong Kio, and other kinds; East and West India 
Sweetme ats, Olives, Capers; Sardines, Sweet Oil, Tunny Fish, 
Anchovies ; Castile and Palm Soap; English Split Peas; Sha- 
ker’s Sweet Corn, &e. &e. All of which will besuld on the most 
reasonable terms. 

As 5S. W. C, has been actively engaged in the business of the 
store fur the last six years, during which time (and for many 
years ~. ding) the principle of “ ‘Tutal Abstinence from the 
sale of all intoxicating drinks” has been strictly adhered to, 
and it being his determination to conduct the business, as here- 
tofure, he hopes, by constant attention to his business to merit a 
a a of the patronage extended w the late concern, 

uly 27 


HRISTIAN OBSERVER.—The following volames of the 

Christian Observer, viz: vols. 1, 2, 3, 10, 11, 12,13, 14, 18, 

16, 17, 18, 19,20, 22, 23,74, 46. Eighteen volumes balf bound, 
and io guod conditicu, fur sale by 


WM. S. MARTIEN, 


dee 14 Corner of Seventh and George streets, 


HE YOUNG LADY’S COMPANION.—The Young Lady’s 
Companion, in a serics of Letters, by Margaret Coxe, au- 
thor of Botany of the Scriptures, &e. Just received, and for 
fur sale by WM. S. MARTIEN, — 
pe Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 
14 


| undeserving object. 
A | | mainder of the money in the savings bank. Her Afr. Meredith, Mr. on, Mr. Ingersoll, Mr. Mr. Hub- 
| | Majesty’s generosity will, therefore, in al] proba-— Charge Judge Ro- 
bility, be productive comfort to the old woman the final Oyinion of the Court.  detivercd by 
i ins 4 e wag Gibson; wgether witha Report of the Case of * The Stote of De- =} 
till her dying day. Though the good dam laware vs. The New Castle Sresbytery,? or * Francis Mindoen'e 
ay confident that the migration of puss would produce Case,’ deevded by the om Court of that State in 1815, and 
a useful result, her husband was incredulous, and by = Opinion of Justice Jona, 
4 u being given in full. proceedings prelmi- 
4 he much feared that the act of his w ife would be nary w the tral are brecly narrated in the Pivther (and in the In- i 
» ' considered an insult towards her Majesty. The troduction are concisely, but clearly explaim d, the nature of the : 
| old people were weeding on the farm of Mr. Ro- uf 
‘ re | bert Lockwood, of Spanby, when the letter arrived, | 
jane its contents, to them a little fortune, not only | cuss ever decided im America In 
i | pletenees, it probably surpasses any work of the same kind an:l ; 
extent ever published in this country, The Reporter was.as- 
| sisted in the preparation of it by severul of the learned counsel, ‘ 
3 | The book conta.ns near 600 royal octavo pages, strongly and © 
neatly bound in law sheep. Just published a: for aale 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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